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Returns for 1926 would be pretty bad owing 

to the coal stoppage; but even so the actual 

figures come as something of a shock. The “adverse 
‘hilean | Dalance,” that is to say the excess of imports over 
cessful exports, is more than £465,000,000. Our exports of coal 
rt help have dropped by £80,000,000, whilst our imports of 
foreign coal—mostly purchased at extortionate prices— 
should have risen from nothing to over £48,000,000. In short, 
We are just now a seriously impoverished country; and 
'iEs. it is such a moment, as the Daily News points out, that 
a the Government chooses for the pursuit of a huge pro- 
| gramme of totally unnecessary warship-building. We 
have still the strongest Navy in the world, yet, except 
in the matter of submarines, we are building faster than 
any other country. We are building fifteen cruisers 
at a cost of about £2,000,000 each, and two battleships 
at a cost of about £7,000,000 each. No other country 
is building any battleships at all, and even the United 
States is building only eight cruisers—though, owing 
solely to our activity, this number may presently be 
increased. The life of a cruiser is only fifteen years. 
Within the next fifteen years we may be sure that there 
be no great war in Europe, for we are all too poor 

for such a luxury; but even if there were, our fleet as 
it stands is capable comfortably of facing the combined 
fleets of all the rest of Europe. The United States is 
our only serious competitor and—in the foreseeable 
ure at any rate—we are never going to fight the 
United States. Our Estimates for Naval Construction 
—enforced upon the Cabinet and the Commons by the 
threat of the resignation of that great naval genius, 
- Bridgeman—represent therefore nothing more than 
mere spendthrift lunacy. Except to “ keep our hands 
im," 80 to say, as the best naval constructors in the 


~ | vera expected, of course, that the Trade 

















single new warship for years to come. And we could 
keep our hands in on a quarter of our present inflated 
programme. 

* * * 

The result of Sunday’s French Senatorial elections 
indicates no change of any importance. Of the 108 
seats contested (one-third of the Chamber) the Right 
and Centre had previously held fifty-six, the Radicals 
fifty, and the Socialists two. The Radicals have lost 
half a dozen or so, owing, it is said, to disunion and 
lack of discipline. The Paris correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian believes that, had their party 
been properly instructed and led, it could have won 
twenty seats. The Socialists, on the other hand, 
have done well with a clear gain of eight, thus bringing 
their strength up to ten—or twelve, if two Communist 
wins are reckoned in with them. This encroachment 
of the extreme Left, however, will make very little 
impression on the solid conservatism of the Senate. 
Indeed, the result is generally hailed as a victory 
for the Union Nationale and a strengthening of M. 
Poincaré’s hands. In so far as M. Briand differs 
from his chief’s foreign policy in regard to Germany, 
he must be held to have received a check, and some 
of his more pessimistic friends are suggesting that 
he may soon find himself in the position of having 
either to give way or to resign. But, as our Paris 
correspondent points out on another page of this 
issue, there is not much evidence at present of any 
such clash, or of any desire for it on the part either 
of M. Poincaré or of M. Briand. 


7 * * 


In Central America the United States is confronted 
with a perilous state of affairs, the drastic intervention in 
Nicaragua having greatly increased the danger of war 
with Mexico. Noone supposes that this is what President 
Coolidge is aiming at, but it seems only too possible 
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that the infirm handling of the twofold problem by Mr. 
Kellogg in the State Department may lead to a definite 
breach with the Mexican Government. Following the 
widespread denunciation in the American Press of 
Rear-Admiral Latimer’s action against the Nicaraguan 
Liberals, it seemed not unlikely that Mr. Coolidge would 
use his influence for mediation, but the signs at present 
are all the other way. More warships are in Nicaraguan 
waters, and further detachments of Marines have been 
landed. Dr. Sacasa and his Liberal supporters are 
closely held in zones declared neutral by the American 
Admiral, and Sacasa is denounced for taking advantage 
of munitions supplied by Mexico. To this accusation 
he replies that the arms recently imported have come 
not from Mexico but from New Orleans under regular 
licence issued by the United States authorities. The 
main point of the Nicaragua crisis, in any case, is that 
the Washington Government no longer makes any 
pretence of not taking sides between the two rival pre- 
sidents. It is upholding Sefior Diaz with military force 
against Sacasa and the Liberals, not only as a measure 
for the protection of American interests in Nicaragua, 
but also in opposition to Mexico, which is assumed to 
be “ Bolshevist ” and to be making for a position of 
leadership and authority among the Central American 
republics. 
* * * 

The Mexican problem, in the meantime, has become 
acute. Called in by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Secretary of State was cross-examined by 
Senator Borah and others, who are convinced that the 
bullying attitude adopted by the State Department is 
evidence that President Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg have 
given way to the influential faction that is determined to 
overthrow the present Mexican Government, even at the 
cost of war. Mr. Kellogg did not reveal anything new, 
but it is plain that those New York papers which are 
dead against the war policy suspect the existence of a 
more or less definite understanding between Washington 
and some of the rebel leaders in Mexico. President 
Calles himself allows it to be inferred that he feels less 
secure than he was a month ago. He has admitted that 
the removal of the embargo on the shipment of arms 
from the United States and the withdrawal of recognition 
by Washington would be fatal to his power. Naturally 
the militant party, in Congress and among the oil 
interests, sees in the present chaos what may well be its 
only chance of forcing the Coolidge Administration into 
war, and therefore it is working feverishly. At the same 
time it is noteworthy that the New York Journal of 
Commerce comes out with a demand for all the facts, 
coupled with an emphatic declaration that there is no 
reason whatever why the dispute over the Mexican mine 
laws should not be submitted to adjudication at The 
Hague. 

* * K 

Mr. Arthur Henderson made on Tuesday an 
important speech dealing with the future of industrial 
relations. He began by pointing out the absurdity 
of the Government pleading for peace in industry 
and at the same time threatening the Trade Unions 
with repressive legislation. Doubtless, in the minds 
of many Conservatives, the two things go together ; 
for industrial peace means to them no more than an 
absence [of strikes, and this the legal hamstringing 
of the Trade Unions is intended to bring about. But 
this attitude has only to be plainly stated for its 
absurdity to become obvious. It is possible that 


severe anti-Trade Union legislation would, for a time, 
diminish the number of strikes, though not, we think, 
without political consequences highly unpleasant to 
its promoters. But it is simply not sense for those 
who are engaged in hitting the Trade Unions over 
the head to appeal to them at the same moment to 


a 


show a more friendly and co-operative spirit. The 
Government cannot have it both ways. Mr. Henderson 
in effect appealed to the Government to remit the 
entire matter, including both the legal position of 
Trade Unions and the question of industrial relations 
to a sort of informal Speaker’s Conference, on the 
lines adopted in dealing with the Irish question. He 
also returned to his favourite theme of the establish. 
ment of an Industrial Council, or Parliament of 
Industry, as suggested by the National Industria] 
Conference of 1919. We do not profess to be hopeful 
that anything will come of his proposal; but it at 
any rate affords a test of the Government’s sincerit 
in its pleas for industrial peace. For, obviously, the 
first step towards such peace is the dropping of the 
projected legislation against the Unions. But would 
Mr. Baldwin’s followers let him do this even if he 
were so minded? The Conservative back-benchers 
at least appear to want not peace, but a sword. 


* * * 


The forthcoming by-elections at Bosworth and 
Stourbridge should prove interesting. Both are largely 
industrial constituencies, and in both a good test of 
the shifting of opinion among the working-class 
electorate should be afforded. In Stourbridge, there 
is a majority of 2,000 against the Labour candidate; 
but there was also a large Liberal vote, and the fate 
of the seat seems to depend mainly on how this is 
cast on the present occasion. It looks as if, with reason- 
able fortune and organisation, the Labour Party has 
a good chance of winning the:seat. At Bosworth also, 
a great deal depends on the Liberal vote. Last time, 
the Liberal came in second, losing to the Conservative 
by under 400 votes, and heading the Labour candidate 
by only 600. This is clearly an open position, and a 
very good test of the prospects of Liberalism; for 
Bosworth was previously a Liberal seat. The Con- 
servatives can hardly feel happy about either 
constituency ; for even if Liberal and Labour were 
to run neck to neck it seems unlikely that the 
Conservatives can hold Stourbridge, and impossible that 
they should hold Bosworth. There is, it is said, to bea 
great Conservative effort in both cases; but the 
Smethwick election was also announced as the occasion 
of a great Conservative effort. Organisation un- 
doubtedly counts for a great deal in bringing voters to 
the poll; but we doubt if, nowadays, it counts for 
very much in determining how they will vote when they 
get there. Just at present especially, most people 
know well enough how they mean to vote. 


* * *~ 


Too much significance should not be attached to 
the narrow vote at the Scottish Independent Labour 
Party Conference on Mr. MacDonald’s leadership of 
the Labour Party. It is true that it was the Scottish 
I.L.P. that was the prime mover in reinstating Mr. 
MacDonald in the party leadership after the war, 
when he came back as the candilate of the “left 
wing.” And it is true that now the position is reve 
and Mr. MacDonald is regarded as the leader of the 
“right wing” in the party, and strongly disapproved 
of by many who were his strongest supporters a few 
years ago. But no one need suppose that either 4 
change in the leadership or a split in the party 8 
‘therefore impending. The “left wing” may as 
approve of Mr. MacDonald; but it has no alternative 
candidate to put forward against him. Nor has tt 
the slightest intention of pushing its disapproval t 
the point of a rupture. Such exchanges as those of 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Cook in Reynolds’s Newspape 
are far from edifying; but they have no great = 
nificance. That there are wide differences of attitude 
and policy within the Labour Party is obvious; but 
it is equally obvious that there are infinite gradations 
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of difference, and that all sections realise that they 
must continue to work together, and that the last 
thing desired by their supporters in the country, who are 
far more interested in their points of agreement than 
in their differences, is any sort of split. After all, 
party organisation makes such differences inevitable, 
and even Mr. Cook and Mr. Snowden are agreed on 
a dozen points for each one on which they differ. 
One of the main differences between the Labour 
Party and other parties is that its character and 

isation involve the washing in public of dirty 
linen which the others usually—though there has 
recently been a notable example to the contrary— 
contrive to wash in private. 

* * . 

The annual shipbuilding returns are even more dis- 
couraging than usual. The tonnage launched shows a 
heavy decrease in comparison with 1925, while the 
tonnage under construction is the lowest since the slump 
of 1909. Moreover, foreign shipbuilders have again 
substantially improved their relative position. British 
tonnage launched fell by 441,000 tons, following on a 
fall of 855,000 tons in the previous year. Foreign 
launchings, on the other hand, fell by less than 100,000 
tons, the actual launchings being 638,000 tons British 
and 995,000 foreign. A part of this relative decline of 
British shipbuilding is undoubtedly due to the continued 
progress of the motor-ship. For the world as a whole, 
motor tonnage under construction is now nearly as 

as steam tonnage—905,000 tons as against 
1,000,000. For the country it is little more than half 
the steam tonnage. A part of the decline during 
1926 is, of course, due to the coal stoppage; but, 
although some tonnage under construction is held up 
for lack of steel, it is impossible to be optimistic about 
the outlook. A number of orders have been placed 
recently ; but they represent largely the making up 
of arrears due to the stoppage, rather than any increase 
in the normal volume of business. It looks as if British 
shipbuilders would have to overhaul their methods and 
plant, and especially to devote a good deal more 
thought and attention to new types of construction, 
before there can be much hope of a real recovery. 

* * * 

Various rumours are afloat concerning the report 
of the Blanesburgh Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance, which is expected to appear almost at once. 
It is said that proposals will be made—either by a 
majority or by the Committee as a whole—for reducing 
the State’s liability under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. It is difficult to see how this can possibly be done. 
The fund is not solvent at present, and during the past 
Se its debt has increased to about £20,000,000. 

8, of course, is largely due to the coal dispute ; 
but even now the disbursements are believed to 
exceed the receipts. Administration has been so 
tightened up already that it cannot be tightened any 
more without serious injustice. The remaining resource 
18 aN increase in contributions; but this too is quite 
out of the question. When the Widows’ Pensions 
Act came into force, the rates of contribution under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts were read justed because 
it was clearly recognised that there were limits to the 
total burden that could reasonably be imposed. Since 
> a wages have fallen rather than increased, while 

€ cost of living has risen. It is, therefore, clear 
that no more can be demanded from the worker, 
While the employer would almost certainly protest 
strongly against any increase in the charge he has to 

‘ ere is, therefore, no way that we can see of 
seucing the State’s liability under the scheme, except 

t of increasing the volume of work available ; 
= that, we presume, falls outside the Blanesburgh 
ommittee’s terms of reference. The present burden 
is heavy precisely because the amount of unemployment 


is great. It may be unpleasant to pay the bill; but 
so far as we can see there is no escape. 
* * + 

The Post Office and its employees have been busy 
arguing out their respective cases for lower and higher 
standards of remuneration. The figures of salaries 
quoted before the tribunal which is hearing the case 
appear to show that the postal service occupies an 
intermediate position between sheltered and unsheltered 
trades. The advances on pre-war earnings are greater 
than those of engineers and shipbuilders, but sub- 
stantially less than those of railwaymen or builders. 
This is what might have been expected ; and it appears 
that, on the whole, the postal workers are, if anything, 
a little worse off than they were before the war, except 
for some of the lower-paid grades, which are rather 
better off. In these circumstances, the case for any 
reduction is certainly not made out, unless we are to 
assume that all wages are to be lowered to the level 
of the unsheltered trades, and a general fall in the 
working-class standard of life is to be accepted as 
inevitable. On paper there is a good case for an increase 
in certain grades ; but the entire basis of the argument 
is unsatisfactory, as indeed all current wage arguments 
are. And the difficulty of reaching a fair decision is 
greatest in a case like the Post Office, where “ ability 
to pay” is almost impossible to determine, and where 
the special skill of the workers has no value outside the 
service of the one particular employer concerned. 
But it is, we believe, generally conceded, in principle, 
that the State ought to be a good employer ; and since, 
on the figures adduced, it appears to be neither better 
nor worse than others, there can at any rate be no case 
for a reduction, even for new entrants to the service. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: It is a good illus- 
tration of the level on which our political controversies 
are conducted that critics, who twelve months ago 
were insisting that the Government had manceuvred 
to get the Free State quota of emigrants to the United 
States fixed as high as possible in order to complete the 
British plan of extirpating the Gael from Europe, are 
now still more furious because the quota has been re- 
duced by half. Even without a lead from opposition 
groups the reduction is bound to make trouble, coming 
as it does at a time when the bleak agricultural outlook 
provides an added stimulus to the sturdier spirits of the 
new generation to try their luck on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The worst difficulty of the Government in 
relation to the matter is that the measures by which 
they hope to increase employment offer few direct 
advantages to the areas in which the drain of emigration 
is most severely felt. Any benefit derived from tariffs 
has been limited to the towns; and though the pre- 
liminary navvy-work on the Shannon has absorbed 
many potential emigrants, one doubts when the scheme 
is completed whether Connemara congests are likely to 
prove good raw material out of which to shape the 
engineers and electricians who will be required to 
operate it. The problem of the uneconomic rural com- 
munities, which are also the Irish-speaking districts, 
has been much in the air since the Free State came into 
being. All the theorists and idealists had their say 
before the Gaeltacht Commission, which embodied the 
result of its investigations in a formidable blue-book. 
To judge by the meetings which are now being held in 
the Gaelic-speaking areas a large proportion of their 
inhabitants would prefer to any Irish device for better- 
ing their condition a return to the methods of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. This Board was one of Earl 
Balfour’s innovations, who, if Free State affairs attract 
his attention, may well chuckle to think that his “ base 
and brutal ” policy seems to be more to the liking of the 
real Gaels than any substitute hitherto offered by the 


Irish Irelanders. 
B 
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PRESTIGE AND PRUDENCE 


HE tension in China is, as we write, a little 
easier. The storm has passed at Hankow— 
or at least there is a lull in it—and Die-hard 
fears and hopes are transferred to Shanghai, where 
the International Settlement is buckling on its armour 
to defy the *‘ Reds.” From other parts of the country 
the news is scanty; it consists, indeed, of little but 
rumours of the plight of British subjects in inland 
stations, of the Northern war lords’ movements and 
plans, and of Russian machinations. But these for 
the moment are matters of secondary importance. 
The critical point is still Hankow, where Mr. O’Malley 
has gone to confer with Mr. Eugene Chen, and where 
we and Chinese Nationalism must come to terms or 
to a disastrous deadlock. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s policy has during the last 
week or two passed through a severe test with great credit. 
That, of course, is not the view of the extremists on 
either side. There are some who will be satisfied with 
nothing less than a complete rout of what they still 
inanely call “‘ British Imperialism.”” There are others 
who complain of the betrayal of British nationals by 
their cowardly Government, of the humiliation we 
have suffered, and of the lost prestige that we shall 
never recover. It is natural enough that the Anglo- 
Chinese community should be, as one of the newspaper 
correspondents put it the other day, in a mood of 
“black depression,” and it is natural that their 
countrymen at home should be concerned for their 
safety. But it is also imperative that Great Britain 
should keep its head in this crisis. Neither the 
security of our nationals in China, nor our commercial 
interests, are likely to be maintained by warlike action 
on the Yangtse. We are not in the happy position of 
the United States in Nicaragua. We are confronted 
in China by an inflamed nationalism, spread far and 
wide, by a vigorous and determined Government, 
enjoying popular favour, disposing of a well-trained 
and victorious army, and with counsellors at its elbow 
who desire nothing better than our confusion. In 
every town there is a mob ready for the attack, and 
an organisation prepared to call strikes and boycotts. 
It is a gross travesty of the facts to present such a 
picture of the Chinese nationalist movement as we 
found the other day in a London newspaper. A 
gentleman who has lived for many years in China 
informs us, amongst other things, that : 

The simple fact is that the humiliation to which Great 
Britain is being subjected is being engineered by a small 
band of Westernised Chinese—if they were sifted out they 
would be found to number not more than between 200 and 
250—who have mobilised an army of Chinese coolies. In 
Hankow, for instance, a body of between 40,000 and 50,000 
coolies have been made the instruments of these Westernised 
and Bolshevik-inspired organisers. The type of coolie 
employed is ready to do anything for a small sum of money. 
. « « These coolies, it is to be borne in mind, can be ranked 
humanly little higher than domesticated animals, and knowing 
them as I do, I can tell you that their entire vocabulary is 
made up of no more than about 250 words. They can neither 
read nor write, and for the most part have no fixed abodes ; 
they sleep in mud houses or under the shadow of some 
building. Yet these are the people who are being constantly 
represented to the British public as the ‘“‘ workers” of 


We need not stop to argue whether there are any 
atoms of truth in this agglomeration of falsities. Nor 


i 


is it necessary to discuss the policy which the gentlemay 
would have us pursue. We quote him mainly to shoy 
the lengths to which the prejudice and ignorance of 
“the man on the spot” can go, and the danger 
involved in the dissemination of such stuff. 

But in reckoning up the probable consequences of 
an armed clash with China, there are two or thre 
other points worth remembering. Is it certain that 
in a conflict with the Cantonese we should have the 
wholehearted and active sympathy of their rivals j, 
the North? For our part, we think it is very 
uncertain. Chang Tso-lin has his own hand to play, 
and we need not delude ourselves that he has any 
particular love for British prestige or British rights— 
or, indeed, for anybody else’s prestige or rights. It 
is rumoured now that he is preparing to levy the 
surtaxes, in those provinces of which he is master, 
despite Japanese opposition. It is rumoured that he 
contemplates turning the British out of the Concession 
at Tientsin. It is rumoured that he would be disposed 
on certain conditions to throw in his lot with the 
Kuomintang. These are, it is true, only rumours, 
but there is no wild improbability about any of them, 
The one wildly impossible thing is that Chang Tso-lin 
would, even if he could, put us back where we once 
were in China. Secondly, we may ask what assistance 
we should get from the other Powers in pursuing a 
so-called “firm ” policy. The answer is plain enough 
We should get none at all. They would naturally 
stand aside, regretting with various degrees of genuine- 
ness to see us embroiled, and enjoying temporarily— 
until their own turn came—an enhanced status as 
friends of China. Lastly, those who want to flourish 
the big stick in China would do well to remember the 
British public. The British public is not unmindful 
of prestige, but it is at the moment in a prudent 
mood. It has learned some lessons in the past seven 
or eight years—in Ireland, in Egypt, in Turkey. It 
does not want to see national movements suppressed, 
and it most decidedly does not want to pay for trying 
—and failing—to suppress them. And if the loss of 
prestige goes no further than it went last week at 
Hankow, most people in this country will, we believe, 
be very well content. For, in point of fact, it looks 
as if we actually gained prestige by the restraint that 
was exercised under exceedingly trying conditions. 
There may be some Chinese coolies, and there may be 
some “ gentlemen who have lived many years in 
China,” who think the British lion played the rabbit. 
But no intelligent man, we may be sure, in or outside 
of China—and certainly not Mr. Chen nor M. Borodin— 
is under that illusion. 

It remains now to be seen whether our prudence is 
going to pay. Is the Nationalist Government prepared 
to show prudence on its side? Will Mr. Chen seek @ 
friendly accommodation with us, or does he mean to 
go ahead and damn the consequences ? At the moment 
the signs are hopeful. In an “ urgent notification,” 
issued on Monday night from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Hankow, it was “ announced to the world” 
that the Nationalist Government intended to protect 
the lives and property of foreigners, and that all 
anti-British and anti-Christian demonstrations must 
be stopped while negotiations are being carried om 
with Great Britain. The British Concession is quiet, 
offensive posters which had been placarded on the 
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walls have been removed, and labour pickets and 
agitators, it is reported, have been ordered away. 
There is also significance, if not truth, in the broadcast 
¢atement that the attack on the British Concession by 
the mob was instigated by an agent provocateur from the 
North, and was in no sense connived at by the Can- 
tonese authorities. It may very well be that Mr. Chen 
is not merely actuated by a disinterested affection for 
foreigners. He is said to be concerned at the reluctance 
of British bankers and merchants to reopen their 
businesses, and to be doing his best to overcome it by 
guarantees of protection. If, then, he understands, 
as there can be no doubt he does, that China cannot 
dispense with foreign commerce, he should be all the 
more disposed to find some modus vivendi with Mr. 
O'Malley. It may not be an easy job; for there are 
influences at work on both sides—more, perhaps, on 
the Chinese side than on ours—to prevent a friendly 
amrangement. But Mr. Chen is not an Anglophobe, nor 
ishe a fool, and we hope he will decide that prudence 
isno more incompatible with Chinese than with British 

He will have a better chance of getting all 
he wants—money, our Concessions and other peoples’, 
and the sovereignty of China—by shaking hands with 
us than by throwing stones at us. 


M. POINCARE AND M. BRIAND 


OOD Europeans, whose intentions are admirable 
G but whose logic is weak, have protested against 
my article on the Bankruptcy of Coercion. They 
have permitted themselves to fall into the common error 
of asserting that it is only because the policy of Versailles 
has (as they pretend) been fulfilled, that it may now be 
modified; and they are dismayed at the suggestion that 
they are basing their demands for the cessation of Allied 
control over Germany and Allied occupation of Germany, 
on the alleged success of coercion. They find themselves 
faced with the curious dilemma of (1) striving for the 
restoration of normal relations between European countries 
on the ground that the abnormal relations forcibly imposed 
by the Versailles Treaty have produced their anticipated 
fruits, or (2) of acknowledging the failure of control and 
occupation in the disarming of Germany, and if they stick 
to the Versailles Treaty, as M. Briand and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain profess to do, of therefore finding themselves 
compelled to call for continued occupation. It is a strange 
paradox that the very pacifists, who have always depre- 
cated the employment of force, base their propaganda for 
the evacuation of Rhineland on an exaltation of force. 
Men belonging to different schools of thought commit this 
blunder. It happens to suit the politicians to extol the 
Versailles Treaty, and at the same time to abandon the 
Versailles Treaty ; to affirm the happy results of military 
might (thus becoming militarists in every imaginable intel- 
lectual sense) while admitting the need for a military 
Withdrawal. If it is only by such contradictions as these 
that they can practise a reasonable policy in Europe, if they 
believe the end justifies the means, or even if they are 
merely incapable of clear thinking, it is surely quite un- 
necessary for sensible men to go astray. Sensible men can 
get rid of the dilemma and forego illusions by acknowledging 
the failure of coercion and placing a plea for its abandon- 
ment on that solid ground. 
The statesmen who are now obliged to consider the 
withdrawal of control and occupation put forward the 
following defective syllogism : 
(1) The Versailles Treaty provided for the disarmament 


of Germany by Allied control and Allied occupation 
(2) Allied control and occupation have now assured the 
disarmament of Germany. (3) Therefore, Allied control 
and occupation, by their triumph, have become super- 
fluous. They have served their purpose . . . Militarism 
is vaunted and turns out to be the same thing as pacifism. 
This leaves the door open to the further practice of coercion, 
which has proved its merits, and does not, at least theoreti- 
cally, debar, but on the contrary, encourages, a new occu- 
pation, since it is such a prosperous method. 

Now, although I arrive at the same practical conclusion, 
namely, that control and occupation should be relinquished, 
I arrive at that conclusion by a totally different route. 
I do not believe that the Treaty-makers were wise. I do not 
accept the thesis that a great country can be forcibly 
disarmed, and I do not think that the unilateral disarma- 
ment of Germany effected by superior Allied armaments, 
is a feasible proposition in the modern world. I hold that— 
the morality of the Versailles Treaty set aside—coercion 
has, in reality, not managed to disarm Germany. I contend 
that because, after eight years of coercion, coercion can be 
proved to have failed, it should be ended, and Germany 
and the Allies should endeavour to bring about their 
reconciliation voluntarily on a footing of equality. I 
would state the argument as follows : 

(1) That the Versailles Treaty, an expression of victory, 
was a defiance of modern historical experience, in asserting 
that a nation can be disarmed by the institution of the 
system of control and of occupation. 

(2) That, in fact, in spite of the conspiracy of silence, 
Germany remains materially and militarily strong, and is 
capable of becoming materially and militarily stronger ; 
that the task of establishing permanent peace by military 
predominance and diplomatic alliances is hopeless; that 
such advance towards better relations as was made at 
Locarno and Geneva is not the consequence of Versailles, 
but is in despite of control and occupation. 

(3) That, therefore, the time has come to consider, 
whether in the interest of peace, and of the principles 
enunciated at Locarno and Geneva, the purely arbitrary 
duration of Rhineland occupation (which, though actually 
fixed at fifteen years, might well have been five years or 
fifty years) can not be shortened, and Europe be given a 
chance to fashion a régime founded on free will and co- 
operation. It seems to me important that we should not 
be misled—as there is a general desire to mislead us—into 
eulogies of Versailles and of coercion. M. Briand, one of 
the recipients of the Nobel prize, boldly asserts that he is 
not departing from the Versailles programme. Appar- 
ently, to his mind, Locarno, an accepted arrangement, is 
Versailles, and Versailles, an imposed charter, is Locarno. 
To my mind, Versailles and Locarno stand for two opposite 
principles—the principles of coercion and of co-operation. 

Nevertheless, though it is important for men who follow 
foreign affairs intelligently, to decline to accept false state- 
ments and false reasoning, we may, on the whole, clear- 
sightedly approve the general policy of M. Briand. We 
may think that frankness would be better, and right reasons 
be more satisfactory than wrong reasons, even in their 
practical consequences. But the new attitude towards 
Germany that was adopted by M. Herriot in 1924, and has 
been emphasised since by M. Briand, has been widely 
applauded in France, and there is now scarcely any desire 
to change it, Some of the tactics of M. Briand have been 
clumsy, surprisingly clumsy for a man with his reputation 
for cleverness. It would take too long to demonstrate 


precisely where he has made mistakes, but everybody will 
recall the fiasco of last March. That fiasco was almost 
repeated at the Council meeting of the League in December, 
when it was decided to remove Allied control, owing to the 
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singular lack of preparation, and the oversight which was 
responsible for the last-minute appearance on the scene 
of the Conference of Ambassadors with their adverse report. 

There are signs that the followers of M. Briand are now 
foolishly trying to pit him against M. Poincaré. This 
would be, perhaps, a calamitous manceuvre. The danger 
of a reaction in France has not completely disappeared. 
M. Briand’s best course is undoubtedly to continue under 
the cover of M. Poincaré. The other day I received private 
advices from Italy hinting that certain Fascists were 
desirous of kidnapping the King and of proclaiming Musso- 
lini Emperor. It was added that Mussolini was sternly 
opposed to such a consummation. He may well be. It is 
obvious that while the King remains the figure-head, 
Mussolini will be less opposed than he would be were he to 
provoke the formation of a Royalist party. As a piece of 
news I do not vouch for the accuracy of the report. But 
as an illustration of my point I use it. With all due apolo- 
gies to M. Briand for comparing him, even remotely and 
momentarily, with Mussolini, it is perfectly clear that while 
his policy receives the endorsement of M. Poincaré—even 
though one supposes that endorsement to be grudging— 
M. Briand is virtually unassailable. Were he to place 
M. Poincaré in opposition, were the existing Cabinet to be 
broken up, it is not inconceivable that Briandism would be 
smashed. Unquestionably Briandism would be rendered 
more difficult. Personally, I think M. Poincaré is much 
better entrenched than M. Briand. The Parliament and 
the public are more positively interested in the peculiar 
task of M. Poincaré than in the peculiar task of M. Briand. 
Negatively, they are content with M. Briand, but they are 
rather complaisant than enthusiastic. They do not object 
to the experiment proceeding. Yet their vital interest is 
not in foreign policy, but in finance. 

If there were a clash in the Cabinet and M. Poincaré were 
to retire in favour of M. Briand, M. Poincaré, on personal 
grounds, would have cause for self-congratulation. M. 
Poincaré, however, would certainly not congratulate 
himself, because, as I believe, he is not concerned with 
his personal fate but with the fate of the franc. Were he 
to retire, he would be looked upon as the man who succeeded 
in finances after everybody else had failed, and he would 
run no risk of a subsequent reverse. Were M. Briand 
to become Prime Minister again, his foreign policy might 
easily be jeopardised, and French finances might easily 
be thrown into confusion. Any repetition of the history 
of 1926 would, beyond doubt, have repercussions in the 
foreign field. Anybody who is discredited in one domain 
is accordingly discredited in another domain. Thus, 
as a matter of expediency, it would be well that the 
Poincaré-Briand combination should, at all costs, hold 
together. 

Even though it be assumed that M. Poincaré is not a 
warm partisan of the Briand policy—and be it remarked 
that there is not the slightest evidence of his interference 
with that policy or of his disapproval—he is too intent 
on his own peculiar task to combat M. Briand; while 
M. Briand, obtaining his own way, and having his policy 
ratified by France's greatest national statesman who is 
accepted by the Right as well as by the Left, would be 
ill-advised to come into antagonism with M. Poincaré. 
The former President of the Republic, whatever his private 
views may be, has no desire to be greeted with cries of 
** Poincaré-la-Ruhr.” His very past is a sort of guarantee 
of his future. In short, it would be hard to find—perhaps 
impossible to find—an alliance so advantageous to France 
as the Poincaré-Briand combination. 

The foreign policy of M. Poincaré when he was at the 
Quai d’Orsay has (ostensibly at least) collapsed, but he has 
succeeded beyond expectation in his finance policy after 
other Ministers have shown their inadequacy. M. Briand, 


—— 


on the other hand, as Prime Minister completely faileq to 
control the finance policy of France, and the frane fel] 
rapidly to lower and lower levels, whereas his achievement; 
in the foreign field are remarkable. At last the right men 
seem to be in the right places. Nobody knows what would 
happen were there another governmental crisis. 

France has emerged from one of the most critical anj 
eventful periods of her post-war history. In the first hai 
of 1926, pessimists considered national bankruptey ty 
be inevitable. Parliamentary institutions were challe 
Democracy was questioned and there was talk of a Dictator 
While financial recovery seemed almost impossible, anj 
the Chamber was regarded with hostility, there was , 
diplomatic breakdown when, in March, Germany was 
owing to French intrigues, prevented from taking the seat 
in the League of Nations which was a condition of the 
Locarno Pact. 

Twice M. Briand resigned—once in March and again jn 
June. His tenure of office was precarious. The frane 
continued to fall. Again M. Briand formed a Cabinet with 
M. Caillaux as Finance Minister. M. Caillaux was unable 
to win confidence. The franc slumped without respite, 
Capital fled the country. The Treasury was empty, 
The Chamber was in turmoil. The populace grew angry, 
M. Herriot acted as a kind of lightning-conductor when, 
on July 17th, he overthrew the Briand-Caillaux Cabinet. 
His own Ministry was overturned after a single day of 
existence. The people clamoured in the streets, with the 
franc touching nearly 250 to the pound, for a party truce, 
The Bloc des Gauches, or the Cartel, had run on the rocks, 
and France was within an inch of disaster. Then it was 
that M. Poincaré accepted a formidable duty. He worked 
with celerity. The outcry was stilled. The franc was 
stopped on the edge of the abyss, and brought back toa 
tenable position. A sinking fund was established to 
ease the Treasury. The Chamber, thoroughly alarmed, 
did everything it was asked to do, and M. Poincaré quickly 
passed laws and obtained powers of decree which had 
previously been fiercely disputed by the deputies. The 
budget was voted in thirty-six days. Nothing like M. 
Poincaré’s performance has been seen in France for geners- 
tions. If anything, the france recovered too quickly, 
and the economic life of the country was _ perturbed— 
an inevitable penalty, however, for past blunders, which 
M. Caillaux had never ceased to prophesy. Stabilisation 
is still to be achieved, but there would appear to bea 
de facto stabilisation. 

In the meantime M. Briand strove for the political 
rapprochement of France and Germany and retrieved his 
mistakes. Economic agreements were made and France 
and Germany entered a Steel Trust. In September, 
Germany was admitted into the League, and the Locarno 
Pact became operative. There were conversations at 
Thoiry. In December it was resolved to withdraw Inter- 
allied Military Control, and 1927 should see the withdrawal 
of British, French, and Belgian troops from the Rhineland. 
Blunders there have been, but the combined efforts of M. 
Poincaré and M. Briand, during the latter part of 1926, 
have entirely reversed a most unpleasant situation, and 
in the foreign field and in the finance field extraordinary 
progress has been made. The year, which began ominously, 
finished satisfactorily. To seek new adventures noW¥ 
would betoken short memories, indicate political folly, 


and provoke perhaps fatal consequences. 
SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


AGRICULTURE: THE OUTLOOK 
FOR 1927 


UR home agriculture, in the opening weeks of 192%, 
reminds one of a ship that has lost its steerng 





apparatus. An excellent ship, carrying 4 V@) 
large number of passengers, and with a really first-class 
engineering staff, it changes its captain at short intervals, 
and of late has been in the charge of men who have bee 
unable or unwilling to lay a eourse. The seas grow mor 
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and more rough, the passengers more and more alarmed, 

but the engineers are busily engaged in discovering new 

ts and the crew is concerned with polished decks 
and fresh paint in all directions. Before the vessel has 
become quite unmanageable by reason of lack of steering 

and a set course, there will probably be another 
captain ; the present skipper and his immediate predecessors 
will then join in pointing out that proximity to the rocks 
js due to the advanced views of their successor. 

Let the statement be made in another fashion. 
Agriculture has been without any other policy than drift 
for some years. Its troubles have accumulated so rapidly 
that it will soon be impossible to ignore the existence of 
anational crisis. By that time we may hope to be redeemed 
from the limited blessing of the present Government, and 
when intelligence reaches the high places of agriculture 
once again, we shall find that whoever takes charge must 
suffer bitter rebuke for the faults of his predecessors. 
The Conservative Party has contributed only one great 
administrator to the Board and Ministry of Agriculture. 
First the Admiralty, then the Government of India and 
lately London’s bridges have received since then the 
benefit of his wide knowledge, sound judgment and 
immense capacity for hard work. To-day this one man of 
the Party who could save the situation is either disengaged 
or is busy about his own affairs. 

During the past few weeks I have been travelling over 
many hundreds of miles of English country and have been 
struck by two very bad symptoms, to me unfamiliar 
though I have heard an older generation talk about them. 
The first is that some farms stand empty. Down to a 
little while ago if you spoke to men about agricultural 
conditions and suggested they were not all they might be, 
the question they countered you with was this: “ If 
your case is not exaggerated, how can you account for the 
fact that for every farm that becomes vacant there are 
half a dozen applicants?” It might have been urged in 
reply that hope springs eternal in the human breast, or 
that Carlyle’s dictum about the intelligence of the majority 
was founded on something more reliable than a disordered 
liver, but undoubtedly the supporters of a do-nothing 
policy had some grounds for their retort. To-day these 
grounds are cut from under their feet. Lately when within 
thirty miles of London, in the country where Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire approach one another, 
I was told of a dozen vacant farms, on some of which 
adequate acts of husbandry have been lacking for twelve 
months or more. In remote Sussex, very similar con- 
ditions obtain, and I hear that the four counties named 
are far from exhausting the list. Still more significant is 
the statement made by men who are masters of their 
business, that they can no longer make it pay. 

A few days ago I sat at the table of a man whose acreage 
runs well into four figures; he has a modern equipment, 
a reliable staff and sufficient capital, and he told me that 
he has lost money steadily since 1922. “I can’t go out of 
the business,” he said, ‘‘ because there is no other that 
I understand, and like hundreds of other men in like plight, 
Iam waiting for something to turn up.” 

Another farmer in the eastern counties, owner of a 
considerable estate, has definitely retired from the mansion 
house and lives on one of his own farms. He, too, under- 
stands his business from A to Z, but said lately, when 
asked why he was putting several hundred acres of corn 
land down to grass, that his accounts showed a loss of 
10s, per aere on arable over a term of years, and that he 
is no longer able to support it. Yet another farmer known 
to the writer, who came from the North to the East during 
the bad slump of the ‘eighties, hired derelict land and 
brought it back into good heart and sound profit, has not 

able to show a credit balance since 1928. 






Talk of these facts to the official world and you will learn 
that research and education are making rapid strides, 
that the Treasury has not been too parsimonious, and that 
we are spending on improving our methods nearly 60 per 
cent. of the sum we pay to farmers for killing their contact 
cattle in cases of foot-and-mouth disease. You will hear 
of very genuine improvements in method, very considerable 
changes for the better in the handling of the farmers’ 
problems, and you have a vague idea that the grass is 
really growing at last and wonder whether the horse will 
starve before it is grown. 

I spoke of two sinister aspects of the present condition. 
The first is the passing out of cultivation of farms in many 
districts ; the second is the growing belief among men who 
may be presumed to be intelligent and even humane, 
that the abolition of the Wages Boards provides the only 
way out of their present trouble. 

“If I could get labour at 15s. a week,” said a farmer to 
the writer, “I could carry on, so could other men, but while 
you have got Wages Boards that keep the price up to 30s. 
a week at least, and very often it is more, you cannot expect 
farming to pay its way.” This statement repeated before 
half-a-dozen agriculturists met with nothing but approval 
coupled with expressions of sympathy with the labourer 
who could not be really expected to have enough to eat. 
One farmer remarked: ‘“ Nobody likes to cut his men 
down, but we had to do it in the eighties, and in the end 
we shall have to do it now, because if we don’t reduce their 
wages we shan’t be able to pay any wages at all.” Imagine 
how this talk, this statement of needs founded on sheer 
necessity, spreads and leads men to believe that the real 
source of their trouble is the labourer’s miserable wage. 

It is significant that when our present rulers are not 
congratulating themselves upon their achievements they are 
warning their supporters against the political parties that 
have apolicy. Both Liberals and Labour have taken agricul- 
ture seriously and really there is very little to choose between 
the original policy put forward by Mr. Lloyd George before 
his malcontents truncated it and the Labour policy; both 
parties realise two significant facts. One is that no more help 
can come to the land from the landlord. He has played 
his part often honestly, selflessly and with a full sense of 
noblesse oblige. To-day he is helpless and his attitude 
has changed, much as the gamekeeper’s attitude changes 
towards his pheasants when they have been brought to 
maturity and autumn has succeeded summer. 

Labour and Liberalism alike realise that you cannot deal 
with the agricultural labourer in 1927 as you could deal 
with him in 1879 and the following years; and it may 
be doubted whether even our present rulers would seriously 
advocate the abolition of the Wages Boards. Conscience or 
the inevitable result, or both, would give them pause. 
Already the condition to which the agricultural labourer is 
reduced has availed to drive most of his children to the towns 
and to leave him physically unfit to cope with heavy labour. 
Were it not for the fact that machinery has developed 
enormously in the past twenty years, and that the hardest 
tasks can be accomplished by the aid of the tractor or the 
gas engine, these truths would be more apparent. 

To sum up. We find in the beginning of 1927 a Ministry 
pursuing its appointed tasks with skill and efficiency, a 
Cabinet incapable of formulating or carrying out an agri- 
cultural policy though it counts amongst its friends outside 
official circles the man who, better at least than anyone else 
who has yet tried his hand at the job, should be able to 
originate and execute a policy that would be worth while. 
We find land falling derelict and a steadily increasing area 
going down to grass, labour diminishing and suffering, 
farmers deprived of the possibility of securing assistance 


from their landlords, or imposing further sacrifices upon 
c 
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those who work for them. On the horizon are two policies, 
Liberal and Labour, with little between them but a label; 
in office, neglecting or misdirecting the greatest and most 
vital of our national industries, are a number of gentlemen 
whose departure to the cold shades of opposition will hardly 
excite regret in any intelligent agriculturist. 
N.B.—The bulk of our agriculturists are “* true blue.” 
8. L. B. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE PRESS 
IN FASCIST ITALY 


HE freedom of the Press was guaranteed in Italy 
by the Constitution of 1848, to which the present 
king, like his three predecessors, took the oath of 

allegiance on his accession in 1900. In the first years of 
Fascist domination (1921-1928) the Press underwent the 
rigours of “ revolutionary” treatment: printing works 
and offices of opposition papers were looted or burnt ; 
editors and correspondents were beaten, wounded, banished, 
killed ; whole issues were set on fire as they left the press, 
or in the railway stations; newsagents were threatened 
and beaten and their kiosks burnt. 

On July 15th, 1923, “normalisation” began. The 
king “ prisoner of war” signed a decree under which the 
Prefect of a province may warn (diffidare) a newspaper to 
change its attitude, if, in his opinion : 

(a) The paper, “‘ by means of false or tendencious news, may 
hamper the diplomatic action of the Government in its foreign 
relations, or damage the national credit at home or abroad, or 
arouse baseless alarm among the people, or incite to any breach 
of the peace "’ ; 

(b) the paper, “ by articles, comments, notes, titles, illustrations 
or vignettes, instigates to crimes, or excites class hatred or dis- 
obedience of the laws or of the authorities, or undermines the 
discipline in the public services, or serves the interests of foreign 
States, authorities or individuals to the detriment of Italian 
interests, or disparages the country, the King, the Royal Family, 
the High Pontiff, the religion of the State, the institutions and 
the powers of the State and friendly Powers,” 


If the paper is warned twice in one year the Prefect 
may forbid the editor to continue in office, even if there 
has never been a conviction against him, and may refuse 
to authorise any new editor. If the Prefect approves 
none of the editors proposed, the paper is not suppressed, 
but it cannot be published. 

This decree was signed by the king in defiance of the 
Constitution. To this first irregularity a second was 
added: Mussolini kept the royal decree in his desk for a 
year before publishing it. Thus the king initiated a new 
practice, that of issuing a lettre de cachet against the Consti- 
tution to be used by the Prime Minister when he thinks 
fit. After the Matteotti murder Mussolini judged that 
the moment had arrived to make use of the lettre de cachet 
obtained a year previously. But he found that it was 
not enough. And so the king signed another decree on 
July 10th, 1924, empowering the Prefects to confiscate any 
issue of a paper without bringing any charge before the 
court. 

Confiscation is a much more serious matter than censor- 
ship. The censor suppresses an article before it is printed. 
Confiscation takes place when the paper has already been 
produced. It means loss of material, labour and capital, 
and the loss may be very considerable in the case of the 
big papers. A newspaper is never safe from confiscation, 
even when reproducing news from another paper which 
has not been confiscated. On September 5th, 1925, the 
Liberal Subalpino of Cuneo was confiscated. After the 
confiscation the paper brought out a second, expurgated, 
edition. The Prefect confiscated this also. A third edition 
was then published, completely blank except for the 
advertisements, and this again the Prefect confiscated. 
An issue passed by a Prefect in one province may be 
confiscated by the Prefect in another province. The 
Avanti was confiscated a hundred times during 1925— 
every third day. The Government thus ruins the Opposi- 
tion papers. It is not open suppression; it is silent, 
stealthy suffocation, 

But a newspaper, even though crippled, is still a news- 
paper. The Italian reader is able to read between the 


lines, to interpret silences, to grasp the slightest allusions. 
An Opposition paper continues to be effective as such even 
if it says nothing at all: And so the first two decrees 
were found to be powerless to stifle opposition. 

On December 30th the Home Secretary, Signor Federzoni, 
discovered in the text of the old law of local government 
a certain “ Paragraph 8,” which authorises the Prefects 
of the provinces to “take emergency measures when 
necessary to maintain — peace.” This clause had 
never in seventy years been interpreted as including the 
control of the Press. The freedom of the Press was 
regulated by other laws, which were regarded as an 
essential part of the Constitution, and was only under 
the jurisdiction of the magistracy. In December, 1924, 
however, it was discovered that the Press might disturb 
the public peace, and the Prefects were authorised to take 
any measures they thought fit to muzzle it. As soon as 
any paper tried to publish news that might be held to 
endanger the public peace, the Prefects might confiscate 
the issue and even forbid the printing of the paper. 

At Bergamo in February, 1925, a paper was confiscated 
on account of a certain article. A second edition was 
brought out with .a blank space where the article had 
been. This edition was confiscated because this blank 
space might have “ aroused excitement among the readers 
by giving the impression that the freedom of the Press 
did not exist in Italy.” A circular of the Home Secretary 
sent to the Prefects on January 7th, 1926, explains that 
in ordering the confiscation of a newspaper issue they need 
not trouble whether a news item is false or true: 

It is absurd to be obliged to investigate whether the news which 
might disturb the public peace is correct or not, before taking the 
necessary steps to maintain order. The preservation of order is 
an elementary and primary duty of every Government, and is 
independent of any opinion that may be held as to the bad faith 
of the person who endangers order. 


But this is not all. When the powers of the Prefects 
do not suffice, the “revolutionary” activities of the 
Fascists come into play. On September 25th, 1925, the 
delegate of the Fascist Central Executive in Piedmont 
sent the following ukase to the editor of the Liberal 
Progresso, of Dronero, in the province of Cuneo : 

There have fallen into my hands certain numbers of your 
libellous paper containing articles which do not please me at all, 
They do not please me because they are false and malevolent, 
Accordingly as a Fascist I warn you to put an end to your stupid 
campaign. Do not imagine that because you live, or ra 
vegetate, some distance from the centre you will enjoy immunity. 
Your turn will come. 


On October 2nd, 1925, the executive of the Parma 
Fascio, learning that the Piccolo, a newspaper which had 
been ps. rey was about to reappear under another 
name, published the following ukase : 

The executive of the Parma Fascio, learning that the ill-famed 

per which was the organ of the Freemasons and Bolshevists of 
fome is about to appear under another name, interprets this 
attempt as a challenge, and gives notice that the challenge will be 
taken up by all the Fascists of the province of Parma. 


In November, 1925, after the discovery of the so-called 
Zaniboni plot, a new “wave” of “revolution” arose 
and put the crown upon “ normalisation.” Four news- 
papers were officially suspended for twenty days— 
Giustizia, Avanti, Voce Repubblicana and Unita; four 
other papers were not officially suspended, because they 
were so prudent that there was no pretext for striking at 
them; but the police did not allow them to appear. 
(These were the Genoa Lavoro and the Rome Mondo, 
Popolo and Risorgimento.) As this was the time when 
subscriptions are collected and advertisement contracts 
renewed, these suspensions meant certain death for the 
weaker papers. The Popolo (Christian Democrat) and 
Giustizia (Reformist Socialist) succumbed to the crisis. 
One of the sub-editors of the Lavoro, Giovanni Ansaldo, 
a most cultivated and brilliant journalist, who had already 
been several times cudgelled, had to resign before the 
paper was allowed to reappear. The Mondo and the 
Risorgimento were confiscated for sixty-six days ™ 
succession, though they printed nothing but telegrams 
from the official agencies and articles reproduced from 
other newspapers. 

Meanwhile a strategic operation on a large scale was 
carried out against the two greatest Italian newspapers, 
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the Stampa and the Corriere della Sera. The Stampa; 
which had been officially suspended since the end of 
September, was allowed to resume publication only after 
dismissing its editorial staff. It ceased to be an Opposition 

r; it revealed its Opposition character only by its 

OF siceeness. Senator Albertini, editor of the Corriere 
della Sera, remained at his post, notwithstanding a furious 
campaign of insults and threats launched against him. 
But the brothers Crespi, the largest shareholders in the 
paper, who were Fascists, discovered in their contract 
with Signor Albertini a technical flaw which enabled them 
to cancel it, so that on November 21st, 1925, Signor 
Albertini had to go. Since then the Corriere della Sera, 
with an almost entirely new editorial staff, has been “‘ fas- 
dstised,”” though it is not quite as wild as the other Fascist 
newspapers. At the same time there was a veritable 
hecatomb of minor newspapers, whose editors and staffs 
were accused of being anti-Fascist or too lukewarm in 
their Fascism. Many of the papers were suspended, that 
is, in the circumstances, driven out of existence ; a certain 
number at Bari, Alessandria, Udine, Parma, Piacenza, 
ete., died a natural death. On December 4th the Nuovo 
Giornale of Florence changed its staff and went over to 
the Fascist camp. The Rome Giornale d'Italia did 
the same. 

During this journalistic earthquake the Chamber and 
Senate were gravely discussing a new press law, as if the 

receding measures were not enough. The new law of 

ber 31st, 1925, lays down that not only the Prefects 
of the provinces, but the Public Prosecutor may prohibit 
the appearance of any paper which has been twice con- 
demned for press offences. Moreover, the printers are 
made liable for all fines incurred by the papers which they 
rint. The printer thus becomes the censor of the editor, 
if the latter is not rich enough to guarantee him against 
loss. Finally, the law lays down that in every province 
there shall be a college of journalists: “ the editor of a 
paper shal] be enrolled in the register of the college; the 
exercise of the journalist’s profession is permitted only to 
those who are enrolled in the registers.” 

This measure is linked up with the Trade Union Act, 
which accords legal recognition only to Fascist Unions. 
On January 16th, 1926, the secretary of the journalists’ 
college for Lombardy made the following promises: 

At the door of our college there will be a sentry who will say : 
“You are worthy.” “You are not worthy.” I intend to carry 
through the revision of the register. The old register begins with 
two names which stand for a shameful past—the names of the 
brothers Albertini. We will begin by striking these out. No new 

shall be permitted to appear, nor shall the profession of 
journalism be farther carried on by certain persons whom only the 
resend of our revolution refrained from nailing to the first 


In a word, not only may the Prefect, not only may the 
Public Prosecutor, forbid any person to edit a newspaper, 
but the president or secretary of the college, by expunging 
4 journalist’s name from the register of his college, may 
forbid him to exercise his profession ! 

But besides these three official watchdogs there is a 
whole kennel of “ revolutionary” dogs. For instance, on 
November 18th, 1925, the Chief of Police of the province 
of Turin notified Piero Gobetti, a Turin publisher, of the 
following order from the Prefect : 

In consideration of the relentlessly anti-national activity of 
Dr. Piero Gobetti, will you please warn him to give up all 
publishing ? 

This order of the Prefect was not based upon any law, 
old or new, of the “ Liberal State” or of the “ Fascist 
State.” If that is the mentality of the Prefects of pro- 
vinces, it may be easily imagined what the local Fascist 

ers _will do. On January 16th, 1926, the weekly 

Fascista ordered a boycott of the satirical weekly 
Becco Giallo (“‘ Yellow Beak”) and of the plays of its 
editor, Signor Giannini : 
Angelo Musco (the manager of the company) is courteously 


= snunationl requested to give no more performances at the 
tro Nazionale of the works—imbecile stuff, at that—of that 





: Giannini or others of his band, or else the applause 
which he always gets will change into hissing. “ 
asts must not buy a single copy of the criminal paper. They 
oa im every way prevent its circulation, especially by advice 
' Persuasion. 
Newsagents, if they are Fascists, must refuse to sell it. If 


they are not Fascists, they must not display the paper: to show 
it may be regarded as provocative. 

Citizens must no longer read the Becco Giallo nor carry it about 
ostentatiously with them. To display a copy of the infamous 
libel will be regarded as equivalent to wearing a red necktie or 
carrying a red ndkerchief in the breast pocket. 

Fascist workers must watch that the Becco Giallo does not find 
its way into their workshops. 

Railway employees must not forward it from Rome station. 

We know that on the morning of issue of the paper there are 
people (not newsagents) who take copies about 5 or 6 a.m. into 
the working class districts, where they are sold to subversive 
elements before confiscation has been carried out. These people 
are warned that there are Roman Fascists who are also ready to 
get up at 4a.m. A word is enough for the wise. 

The Becco Giallo put up a further month’s resistance. 

Then it ceased publication. 

_ It goes without saying that the “new Fascist State ” 

is not content to take all these practical measures, “ revolu- 

tionary ” and “ normalising,” in defence of its existence. 

It also concocts a whole body of doctrine bolstering up its 
ractices. The Tevere, a Fascist paper of Rome, writes, 
ecember 7th, 1925: 

The State controls schools so that these may always be patriotie. 
The newspapers are also schools of character, lecture rooms of 
daily teaching, pulpits for preaching. It is necessary, therefore, 
for the State to control the work of the newspapers and assure to 
itself a body of journalists worthy of the tremendous task entrusted 
to them—namely, that of directing public opinion “ nationally.” 
The schools and the Press are the two forges in which the new 
Italy must be tempered. 

The Roma Fascista, October 1st, 1926, remarked that 
Il Mondo of September 30th had refrained from era 
on the meeting between Sir Austen Chamberlain an 
Mussolini at Leghorn : 

The eyes of the whole world were concentrated yesterday on 
the yacht anchored in Leghorn harbour—of all the world except 
Il Mondo. It ought to have been confiscated. There is a silence 
more damaging than outspoken criticism. The newspaper pur- 
chaser who spends his penny must not be cheated by reticences of 
the journalist, or what is worse, artfully kept in the dark or 
insidiously poisoned with suspicions, insinuations, half hints. We 
demand measures against the silence of the press. 

Under this hail of prohibitions, threats and political “‘ new 
thought ” the papers held in suspicion by the Fascists were 
by October, 1926, reduced to twenty-seven for the whole 
of Italy ; sixteen of these were dailies, of which six were 
Liberal, six Christian Democrat, two Socialist, one Com- 
munist and one Republican. After Anteo Zamboni’s 
attempt on Mussolini’s life (October 31st, 1926) these last 
relics of a non-official Press have disappeared. All the 
twenty-seven have been “suspended for an_ indefinite 
period.” Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. They make 
a silence and they call it peace. 
GaETANO SALVEMINI. 


THE BUNCH OF GRAPES 


R. H. G. WELLS has in the last few days been 
taking to task two large groups of human 
beings. The one group consists of those who 

believe that human nature remains always more or less 
the same; the other oi those who believe that happiness 
is distributed in so odd a fashion that it is just 
as likely to be found in a peasant’s cottage as in a palace. 
There is certainly a good deal to be said ayainst both 
beliefs. Not that the beliefs themselves are false, but 
that they are so often used in support of false conclusions. 
The theory of the unchangeableness of human nature, for 
instance, has again and again been appealed to by those 
who have wished to keep things as they are and who have 
had a confirmed disbelief in education, good wages, and the 
rescue of children from conditions scarcely different from 
those of slavery. Obviously, when the theory that human 
nature is always the same is used to bolster up arguments 
of this kind, the theory becomes a lie. There are new 
fashions in decency as well as in dress, and there is nothing 
in human nature to forbid the fashion of humanity to 
succeed the fashion of the-devil-take-the-hindmost. On 
the other hand, it is equally obvious that human nature 


is a cloth made up of the warp of the unchangeable and 
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the woof of change. The pattern of the cloth may change 
to such an extent as to deceive us into thinking that 
everything is changed ; but we always discover in the end 
that the ancient and unchangeable warp is there. Many 
of the troubles of history have been due to the fact that 
the reactionaries have been able to think only in terms of 
the warp, and the revolutionaries only in terms of the 
woof, They have both been hopelessly wrong. The 
happiness of States will only be possible when the 
reactionary begin to see that human nature changes and 
when the revolutionary begin to see that it is unchangeable. 
And, human nature being more or less unchangeable, that 
is unlikely to happen in our time. 


As for the second theory that Mr. Wells attacks—the 
theory that “life under all sorts of circumstances and in 
all social positions is very much of a muchness ”—that 
also is either true or false according to the circumstances 
in which we propound it. It is true as an argument 
against envy, but not true as an argument against progress. 
Every philosopher knows that the king is no more secure 
against unhappiness than the peasant ; but every reasonable 
politician knows that there are means of happiness that 
are at present beyond the reach of the peasant and that 
ought to be within the reach of everybody. Peasants 
oftener than kings have seen their children starving. 
Peasants oftener than kings have seen their wives dying 
of diseases got from overwork, damp and ill-lit homes, 
and the incapacity to pay for a good doctor. He would 
be a fool who denied that money multiplies the means of 
happiness, or that it releases man from a score of bitter 
imprisonments. But human nature being what it is, we 
find that there is all the difference in the world between 
possessing the means of happiness and being happy. Good 
food is a means of happiness, but this does not mean that 
the rich gourmet, with all the foods of the world to ‘choose 
from, is necessarily happier than a eupeptic navvy. He 
will not even be happier at the dinner-table if he brings 
tedium to the table while the navvy brings appetite. And, 
if you substitute travel for food, you will find that many 
a crossing-sweeper gets more pleasure from a day at 
Southend than many a rich man from the liberties of the 
Riviera. Even education, and a knowledge of the arts 
almost from the abandonment of the rattle, are not an 
insurance against misery. It is possible to go through 
Oxford or Cambridge and to be bored by Shakespeare, 
to loathe Bach, to prefer the drawings in La Vie Parisienne 
to Fra Angelico, to be as jealous as Othello, and to have 
daughters as pitiless as King Lear’s. It is possible to 
leap out of frying-pan after frying-pan—poverty, ignorance, 
hunger and cold—and yet to end in the fire of utter misery. 
These things are so obvious that they would not be worth 
repeating if it were not that they are eternally disputed 
both by the disciples of reaction and by the disciples of 
progress. The reactionary employer will tell you that his 
workers, being free from his worries and responsibilities, 
are happier than he, and he will use this as an argument 
against paying a just and more than living wage. In his 
mouth, therefore, the theory of the equal distribution of 
happiness‘ becomes a lie, since he deliberately forgets that 
the real point at issue is the equal—or, at least, the more 
nearly equal—distribution of the means of happiness. On 
the other hand, the frenzied revolutionary, who, tortured 
by the spectacle of a few men and women in possession 
of far more than their share of the means of happiness, 
is willing to bring down society in ruins rather than that 
such an offence against justice should continue, may 
reasonably be reminded that it is possible to destroy the 
means of happiness for the few without increasing the 
positive happiness of the many, and that, as a plain matter 
of fact, a peasant surrounded by a cheerful family is more 


a 


to be envied than a bored prince. The poets, the Philo. 
sophers, and the religious teachers are all agreed about this, 

Hence I think Mr. Wells is wrong when he replies 
to those who believe in the more or less equal distribution 
of happiness among all classes that “it gratifies oy 
inherent grudgingness to think that life in a palace differs 
in no essential quality from life in our own cottage, that 
all the grapes above our heads are sour.” A man of 
a grudging nature is much more likely to be envious of 
those who live in palaces than to be philosophic about 
them, and to hate the rich than to be content to 
make the best of his poverty. Possibly, here and there, 
there is a man who looks up from the depths of poverty 
and, in the bitterness of despair, rejoices to think that 
the millionaire is as miserable as he; but, if there is, | 
have never met him. If we thought that the rich were as 
miserable as ourselves, we should cease to envy them. 
It is only because we believe that they possess more of 
the means of happiness than ourselves that we enjoy even in 
our imaginations living the life of a rich man. There are 
probably occasions in the life of every poor man when he 
would all but sell his soul for money. Is there not a story 
of Henry George’s going out into the street, when his wife 
was lying ill before childbirth, and begging money of a 
casual passer-by in order that he might be able to procure 
her food and medical attendance, and did he not confess 
afterwards that, if the man had refused him, he would 
have knocked him down and stolen it from him? Every 
poor man who knows that a month at the sea might save 
his sick child’s life, and that he has not the money to 
pay for this, must feel more or less as Henry George felt, 
and there are scores of crises in which it is brought home 
to ordinary men that, even if there is no golden key to 
happiness, money at least would give the only people 
they love a chance to escape from misery. 

Even so, the philosophers remind us that those who 
have escaped out of miseries of this kind have not necessarily 
escaped out of them into greater happiness than ourselves. 
And I cannot believe that in this the philosophers are 
merely human echoes of the fox that decided that the 
grapes out of his reach were sour. The fable of the fox 
and the grapes, indeed, needs to be rewritten. Or rather, 
the fable should be left as it is, and at least four other 
versions, equally true to human nature, should be appended 
to it. First we should have the traditional fox, longing 
to eat the grapes and declaring, since they were beyond his 
reach, that they were sour; he would be a philosopher and 
(possibly though not certainly) a liar. Next we should have 
a fox, discovering that the grapes were beyond his reach, 
and believing that therefore they were the most beautiful 
grapes in the world: he would be a fool or a dreamer— 
it does not much matter which—and (possibly though not 
certainly) a liar. Third would come the fox who, believing 
the grapes to be the very fruit of Paradise, tried, tried, 
tried again, and by extraordinary cunning reached them 
and ate them, only to discover that they were the worst 
grapes he had ever tasted: he would be acquiring the 
ingredients of philosophy. Then would come a fox to whom 
a monkey would throw down the most delicious bunch 
of grapes that was ever grown on a vine, and yet the only 
thing he would say would be: “ Not bad, but I’m tired of 
grapes’: he would be a pampered pessimist. And, last 
of all, there would come a hungry fox with a good appetite, 
who, disregarding the higher bunches, would seize a bunch 
of grapes on the lower branches and, as he satisfied hi 
hunger, murmur: “ Delicious! Perfectly delicious ! : 
he would be a philosopher speaking the truth. So variable 
is human (and vulpine) nature within the circle of its 
invariableness, however, that a dozen other versions 
the fable might be written without exhausting all the 
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ibilities implicit in a meeting between a fox and a 
bunch of grapes. There is the possibility that the fox 
who got the nonpareil bunch of grapes might really enjoy 
them, and there is the possibility that the poor fox 
might be a low-spirited dyspeptic who could not digest 

and who loathed even the most delicious bunch of 
them more than the pampered pessimist. 

To be fair to the fabulists and the makers of proverbs, 
indeed, we must remember that they have given us as 
many warnings against overestimating the things beyond 
our reach as against belittling them. In the fable of the 
fox and the grapes they tell us one side of the story: in 
the fable of the dog that drops the bone in its mouth in 
order to seize the bone that is mirrored in the water, they 
tell us the other. In a score of proverbs they laugh at 
our belief that happiness is not within our reach but 
somewhere beyond it. “ Far off fields are green,” they 
murmur ironically ; and, again, “‘ Far off cows have long 
horns.” Can this be imputed to mere “ grudgingness ”’ 
on the part of the proverb-makers ? Rather it is wisdom 
foreed upon a reluctant human race as the result of 
centuries of experience. And the poets and philosophers 
who have told us that, despite all appearances, kings and 
millionaires are no more essentially happy than peasants 
are equally the oracles, not of envy, but of experience. 
It was not a grudging Shakespeare who made Henry IV. 
mourn over the sorrows of royalty, and portrayed King 
Lear amid the ruins of his greatness. We have no evidence 
in literature—which is the record of the accumulated 
experience of mankind—suggesting that misery does not 
invade the palace equally with the cottage, or that the 
Emperor receives from Heaven a charter of happiness 
with his crown. If you wished to read the biographies 
of happy men, you would not go to Suetonius in search 
of them: you could find happier lives in any village in 
England. And what is true of ancient Emperors is 
probably true of modern millionaires. Not that an Emperor 
or a millionaire is incapable of happiness, but that there 
is no‘compulsion of happiness in the mere circumstance 
of being an Emperor or a millionaire. It is not many 
years since a millionaire, shortly before his death, said to 
a younger man who was visiting him: “‘ Let me give you 
a piece of advice. Never get rich, and never marry.” 
He had done both, and the grapes—for him, at least— 
were sour. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude that the common- 
places of the philosophers are true, and that happiness, 
like a pair of good eyes or a love of music, does not 
necessarily improve with a growing bank balance. Since 
most of the inhabitants of the world are fairly poor, this 
is not a depressing, but an exhilarating, discovery. Poverty 
is undoubtedly a disease, and largely a curable disease, 
and there is no argument in philosophy for tolerating it. 
But there are other diseases incidental to riches—enough 
to keep us from envying too bitterly the lords of millions. 
I should like to be a millionaire, but I do not mind not 
being one. On the whole, indeed, being a millionaire 
would be rather a worry to me. I say this in no grudging 
spirit, but because I know that, if I am not happy on 
my present pittance, I am suffering from a disease that 
no money could cure. > & 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE FARMER 
To the Editor of Tax New STATESMAN. 
Sin,—There is little in Mr. Kirk’s letter to reply to. His 
a about agricultural land jumping in value and so “ farewell 
land nationalisation except on terms that are no good to 
anyone ” is so absurd, that it is a kindness to him to say that he 
a hot read our suggestion. The Labour Party proposals are 
clear and so plain, that there can be no possible mistaking 












what they mean. Whatever else may be said abeut the terms 
of changing from private ownership to national ownership, 
they are not in any sense disadvantageous to the nation. 
Mr. Kirk, however, as the defender of the meat trusts, is decidedly 
interesting. Take his citing of the Board of Trade experiment 
in meat importation at Las Palmas in the Argentine; these 
works belonged to the British and Argentine Meat Company 
and had been closed for two years prior to August, 1915. The 
Board of Trade arranged with the company to reopen them and 
operate them on behalf of the Government on profit-sharing 
terms. The experiment was an enormous success; not only were 
great profits made, but millions were saved to the Allies by 
keeping the prices of meat down. An interdepartmental com- 
mittee which reported in September, 1919, “* On the means of 
securing sufficient meat supplies for the United Kingdom 
at reasonable prices,” etc., not only stated that “ the enterprise 
has been very successful,” but actually went further and said, 
“The co-operation of His Majesty’s Government during the 
war in the Las Palmas works has proved to be of great value 
and affords an example which might be followed with such 
modifications as circumstances require. If this proposal is 
adopted the practicability of opening such works to all British 
subjects deserves favourable consideration. We regard this 
proposal as in the nature of an insurance, necessary so long 
as the United Kingdom is compelled to draw a portion of its 
meat supplies from sources outside the Empire.” So obvious 
was the benefit to the nation of the Las Palmas experiment 
that such a well known anti-nationaliser as the Rt. Hon. William 
C. Bridgeman, P.C., M.P., the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, signed with others, the above recommendation.— 
Yours, etce., 

92 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 

January 12th. 


GeorckE DALLAS. 


To the Editor of Twz New STaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—As to whether the Labour Agricultural Committee’s 
proposals were actually in print before the issue of the ** Green 
Book ” matters little. The fact remains that Mr. Lloyd George 
was “‘ first on the scene,” and that no general effort on Labour 
lines was suggested until the Liberals had taken the field. 

Mr. Dallas, in his reply, seems scrupulously to eschew any 
reference to the singular situation of his Party with respect to 
wheat purchases. The facts of the trade, as set forth in the 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendices of the Food Commission, 
show clearly that his friends cannot have the bargain in both 
directions. The laboured effort of Sir Auckland Geddes to get 
from the official Labour and I.L.P. witnesses where a saving to 
the consumer could be effected, met with no response. On the 
contrary, under pressure, Messrs. Greenwood and Bramley gave 
the whole case away, and admitted that there was not “ any 
unfair profit added to the price of bread and meat after it leaves 
the producer and before it reaches the consumer (Q. 7436).”’ 
Possibly Mr. Dallas can supply the missing information. Pos- 
sibly also he will explain why on nine days out of ten wheat can 
be bought cheaper (after allowing for costs of transit) at Liver- 
pool Exchange, or the Baltic, than in the countries of production. 
Perhaps also, in addition, he will dispose of the fact that bread 
is almost invariably cheaper in London than in New York, 
Chicago, Winnipeg, Buenos Aires, or Brisbane—why, in fact, 
it was notedly cheaper in the one or two critical months of 1925, 
after the failure of the Canadian harvest, and before the 
Southern Hemisphere supplies were available to ease the 
situation. 

The truth is, of course, that the business of grain importation 
is one in which a high organisation is combined with an abnor- 
mally low rate of profit. Stabilisation is possible, but apparently 
on one condition only—viz., a permanently greater average of 
prices than those prevailing to-day. Would the price-level 
remain so generally lower in Liverpool and London than in the 
countries of production under a system of Government buying ? 
Or would men, whose wits and purses are strained to secure a 
precarious one-half, or one-quarter, of one per cent., be keener 
or better buyers for a Government than for themselves ? 

As to the “‘ nonsense ” of suggesting that the leading men in 
the ‘* war-controls ” are opposed to these schemes, what has Mr. 
Dallas to say to the evidence before the Food Commission of 
Lord Crawford, late Chairman of the Wheat Commission, or Sir 
Herbert Robson, who was its principal buyer, or of that of Sir 
Philip Proctor or Mr. Percy Twigg with respect to meat? Can 
he name a single well-known person in either of these trades who 
supports his proposals? As to the provision business, those 
who advocated the peace-time resumption of State bacon-buying 
from 1919 to 1921 are so heartily ashamed of the calamitous 
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results of the experiment that they have each and all disclaimed 
responsibility. 

As to co-operative farming, Mr. Dallas seems unaware that 
the losses are still going on, despite the assured markets. Re- 
ferring to these at a Divisional Meeting of the C.W.S., Mr. W. T. 
Charter, one of the Directors, said that in his opinion a company 
or a society could not make a farm pay in the same way as & 
farmer who could fall back on his family for assistance : rather 
a cold-water douche for Socialistic farming. 

But the real joke in Mr. Dallas’ letter is his indignation over 
the repeal of the Agriculture Act. That I rather regretted, but 
Mr. Dallas and his friends stoutly and strenuously clamoured for 
what they now describe as an “‘ outrageous political swindle.” 
I have before me Cmd. 473, being the Interim Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, dated December 10th, 1919. 
Here Messrs. Dallas, R. B. Walker, W. R. Smith, T. Henderson. 
F. E. Green, J. F. Duncan and others, with Mr. Ashby, the well- 
known agricultural writer, strongly denounced, in a Minority 
Report, the whole principle of a guaranteed price for grain, and 
called for its abolition forthwith. Surely they at least cannot 
censure Mr. Lloyd George for his too facile compliance with their 
wishes. These gentlemen are all now sturdy advocates for 
“* stabilisation ’—a truly marvellous transformation. Perhaps 
Mr. Dallas will explain the subtle distinction between a 
** stabilised ’”’ and a “* guaranteed ”’ price ?—Yours, etc., 

Smithfield Market. J. J. TERRETT. 

January 8th, 1927. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The duty of advising you that the Rural Industries 
Bureau kindly referred to by S. L. B. in his very interesting 
and valuable article on Rural Industries in your issue of 
January Ist as the Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau has 
no Intelligence in its title, and that its address is 26 Eccleston 
Street, not Square, leads me to ask for the privilege of making 
some glosses upon that article. 

Two of S. L. B.’s most interesting references are to the 
basket-making and toy-making industries, since he has here 
rightly drawn attention to two trades which it is felt may 
offer fairly hopeful scope for development at the present time. 
As regards basketry, it seems particularly hard to form definite 
conclusions, The industry is almost the only remaining large- 
scale one which has so far baffled the machine, and, as such, 
it can be undertaken with, perhaps, less capital than any 
other. For this reason the product is a cheap one (and the 
producer liable to be sweated); and the fact of the demand 
for baskets being based on their cheapness as a container may 
sufficiently account for the decline of the industry in some 
districts. The price of the imported agricultural basket is 
stated to be much lower than that at which it can possibly 
be made in this country, and this is alleged to be not only 
on account of the very low wages paid to ordinary workers 
in Belgium, but because the baskets are made largely by prison 
labour in Holland. The reason, therefore, of the fruit salesman’s 
‘preference for the Dutch basket may well be the much larger 
profit to be made therefrom. Moreover, it appears that Conti- 
nental produce is imported in these cheap baskets charged as 
non-returnables at a nominal] rate which allows of their very 
profitable resale, to the detriment of English basket-makers. 

Anxious as we are to see rural toy-making well established 
in this country, I think it will take more than “a little energy 
and skill” to compete with the Black Forest industry, even 
were it to be considered wholly desirable to do so. No com- 
parison can well be made between the Black Forest raw material 
—which may be described as standardised and compact—and 
the scattered, heterogeneous woodland acreage of most of our 
counties. And it is probably correct to say that the German 
forest toy-making industry exhibits many of the worst features 
of sweated piece-work, however wonderful its organisation. 

I should like to comment also on S. L. B.’s mention of the 
wheelwright and blacksmith as craftsmen who appear to be 
holding their own. I do not think we yet dare say so much, 
though goes we may claim that we are beginning to point 
out to them, county by county, how they may hope to hold 
their own. And in this connection, generally, we agree that 
the teaching of simple costing is one of the most useful functions 
which we can perform. Training—equipment—markets: by 
these three rural industries will yet abide. We believe that 
the last can be made—but only by means of the two former. 
—yYours, etc., W. W. Brarr-Fisx. 

Rural Industries Bureau, Director. 

26 Eccleston Street, Victoria, S.W. 1. 
January 5th. 


——— 


“VITAGLASS” 


To the Editor of Tae New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—As a result of articles that have appeared in Tue Ney 
STATESMAN and other journals many school authorities ang 
hospita! committees must be giving serious consideration ty 
the question of installing ‘‘ Vitaglass,”” or other substance that 
is transparent to the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, int 
the buildings under their charge; but before either publie 
or private money is expended I feel that a more i 
inquiry into the advantages to be obtained should be undertaken, 

There can be no question but that the substance sold as 
** Vitaglass ” will transmit a certain proportion of those rays 
of the solar-spectrum that have the power of producing erythema 
and pigmentation of the skin, and are generally believed to 
have certain therapeutic values, but at the same time we must 
not forget that even ‘‘ Vitaglass ’’ acts as a screen or filter and 
cuts out a certain proportion of these rays. In any ordi 
school in this country the scholars will have to be fully clothed, 
and so expose only a small area of their bodies to the action 
of any ultra-violet light that does enter the room, and, further, 
the construction of most of our buildings is such that evep 
if the ultra-violet rays can pass through the window glass only 
a comparatively small area of the room is exposed to their 
action—it is reflected light from the walls and ceilings that 
lights the greater part of most rooms, and ultra-violet rays 
would not be reflected from such surfaces. 

My knowledge of physics is too limited to allow me to enlarge 
upon the reflection and transmission of rays, but I believe the 
angle of incidence of a ray to a smooth surface, such as that of 
transparent glass, is proportional to the amount transmitted, 
therefore unless the sun’s rays fall on the glass at right angles 
there will be a certain loss of ultra-violet. 

If we consider how little ultra-violet light there is to be 
obtained from the sun and sky shine in these islands, and further, 
when we remember that what there is has already been reduced 
by the fog and smoke cloud that hangs over most of our cities, 
I cannot help feeling that to expend a large sum of money s0 
that a few residual rays of ultra-violet may fall on the clothed 
bodies of certain scholars or the bedclothes of certain patients 
is a very doubtful policy to follow.—Yours, 

January 4th. G. H. 


LITERARY VALUES 


To the Editor of Tar NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Le Gallienne’s impeachment of his own literary 
generation was concisely and comprehensively anticipated 
by that Star critic who, many years ago, used so charmingly to 
accept it by signing himself “ Logroller.” I apprehend that the 
present inflamed condition of literary reviewing, and the dis- 
creditable unscrupulousness of publishers in the “blurbs” 
which they now not only inflict on their customers on their book 
wrappers but volunteer in their Press advertisements, and which 
have created a lingo only comparable to that of the house-agents’ 
trade, is largely due to the unfortunate necessity of novelists t 
earn bread-and-butter by writing reviews, as our poets have to 
do by writing those treatises on the nature of poetry which 
now appear to form their muse’s most marketable output. One 
recognises, of course, that they must live. But the thing is 
a public nuisance ; and notwithstanding the greatest wariness, 
and even with the comparatively safe guidance of some of Tat 
New STaTesMAN regular critics, I find that about half of my 
library subscription is cut to waste through the impudent 
falsification of the values of the English language now common, 
apparently as a matter of course, in book reviews. Someone 
should write a glossary of book-notice terms for the guidance 
of educated readers of Mr. Le Gallienne’s and my own generation, 
who naively take words and propositions at the value which they 
were trained to assign to them. Such deflation could hardly 
produce a financial crisis. The Amalgamated Union of Blurbers 
and Logrollers might have to be faced, but I do not think it 


is at present affiliated to the Labour Party.—Yours, etc., 
OLIVIER. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—An occasional deflation of literary values is, no doubt, 
necessary for the credit of contemporary literature ; but it # 
difficult to see how Mr. Le Gallienne’s pointed strictures ©? 
puncture anything but his own reputation as a critic. 

The title of his article leads one to expect some commom® 
sense about the flimsiness of literary fame, but such an expec 
tation is at once frustrated when one finds the critic declaring 
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that this generation “‘ does not bother about achievement. It 
announces itself the greatest of all centuries on the strength of 
its own over-weening self-confidence, and crowns itself on its 
promise, leaving its performance to catch up.” By the time 
one reaches his final judgments (“It is necessary bluntly to 
say that, so far, the twentieth century has produced no great 
writer and no great book in any land . . . the writers of indi- 
yidual character and force to whom we gratefully turn are, 
every single one of them, ‘left overs’ from the nineteenth 
century ’’}—then it is necessary bluntly to say that Mr. Le 
Gallienne has lost his head. 

Among the left-overs are, presumably, these : Shaw, Norman 
Douglas, Galsworthy, Conrad, E. M. Forster, Joyce, Eugene 
O'Neill, Lubbock, Wells, C. E. Montague, de la Mare, A. E. 
Housman, D. H. Lawrence, Bennett, W. H. Davies. To Mr. 
le Gallienne these reveal nothing but signs of “ abundance of 
mitative skill.” Such reckless deflation does more mischief 
than the sickness it sets out to cure. 

Critical miscalculation is as old as literature, and the practice 
of killing with kindness is not a particularly modern method. 
Mr. Le Gallienne has probably changed his mind by now about 
that poor pretentious blank-verse manufacturer, Stephen 
Phillips, but he was one of the many who boosted Phillips and 
sent his sales into thousands. More extravagant things, it is 
true, were said of Phillips by others ; but extravagance was the 
characteristic of an epoch in which, for example, Oscar Wilde 
and Mr. Le Gallienne were saying extravagant things about each 
other.—Yours, etc., W. E. WriuiaMs. 

93 Wentworth Road, London, N.W. 11. 

January 10th. 

[As Mr. Le Gallienne, being in America, is unable to reply for 
himself, and since, substantially, we agree with his view, we 
may perhaps make a comment on Mr. Williams’ letter. We 
are amazed at the list of fifteen authors whom he names. We 
can find among them only five who can possibly be said to have 
written any really “ great book” in the sense in which Mr. 
Le Gallienne obviously used that phrase, and every one of these 
five lived more years in the nineteenth century than he has yet 
lived in the twentieth. Almost all the best work, moreover, 
even of these was in print nearly 20 years ago.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
A KABUL NIGHT 


- TOP there, my brother or my enemy,” rang 
the shrill challenge of an Afghan guard. I 
had to stop, just there on the bridge that 

connects the old Kabul with the new. I was arrested, 

and was told that being in the street after 10 p.m. was 
sufficient ground for a night’s detention at a police 
station. Had telephonic connections been more exten- 
sive than they are, a message to my home could have 
brought some relation, and after identification the 
authorities would have allowed me to go. But the 
warmth and comfort of the “ detention room ” was a 
compensation. As I was settling myself to a more 
easy repose, I noticed that there in the other corner of 
the room sat another Afghan, young, soldierly and 
with a pair of piercing eyes that seemed to go through 
me. “So, he is also one of my kind,” I thought. 

And as his face somehow seemed familiar, a desire to 

speak to him possessed me. I looked at him inviting 

conversation, but he avoided it; his attitude gave me 

a peculiar feeling of unapproachableness, of suppressed 

emotion. But I was determined to speak. “ May 

peace be on you my brother,” I began, “ have you 
been long in this room?” He only smiled with 
gracious severity; and continued to watch with 

Interest a police guard who was telephoning his head- 

quarters about us. 

An hour passed in silence, and as I could not tolerate 
the weariness, summoning sufficient courage I addressed 

m again. “TI hope,” I said, “ that they will get on 

with their enquiries and let us go to our homes before 


it is too late.” At last my fellow prisoner replied. 
He shared my hopes, he said, especially because he had 
a long way to go and a great deal to do when he got 
there. “‘ But what were you doing so late in the 
streets,” I enquired, “ if you live so far, and have so 
much to do?” To this direct question he merely 
replied by putting the same question to me. “I was 
only going to see a friend of mine in old Kabul,” I 
explained, “ and as the evening was young I thought 
I would walk and not ride. And what harm is there 
if a man is in the streets late at night ? Surely we are 
not at war, and it ill behoves an advancing Afghanistan 
to impose so severe a military thraldom upon the 
people that none must even be in the streets after 
10 p.m. It is ridiculous, it is an insult to the honour 
of the Afghans, it means that even Afghans doubt 
Afghans.” The gentleman across the room seemed 
amused by my remarks, and asked me whether I had 
been abroad, particularly in Europe; and on hearing 
my affirmative reply he sat up. 

““The remarks that you have just made,” he said 
with firmness, “ are the results of your wanderings in 
the Western countries, where conditions are different. 
Have you never tried to compare the conditions of, 
say, London and Kabul? Personally I have never 
been out of this country, but I know sufficient to say 
that London and Kabul are poles apart. The one 
is like a weekly fair, and the other resembles a military 
camp. In the Western world they have restaurants, 
dance halls, horse racing and numerous modes of 
distraction. In Kabul you see, my brother, every man 
must have the butt end of his rifle properly fitted to his 
shoulder and always watch. There is no war in Afghan- 
istan, but there is always a danger of it both from 
within and from without. And this detention of ours 
in this police station, much as I hate having lost so 
many hours of my life sitting here, is a t asset 
to public safety. ave we not heard of countless spies 
and political agents prowling about in the guise of our 
fellow countrymen in Kabul, or of expert thieves who 
make excuse that they are going to see their grand- 
mothers whilst actually engaged on much less pious 
errands? Besides, should the young Afghans not go 
to bed early, to rise in the freshness of the morning 
to work hard and help in the advancement of this 
beloved native land of ours? The trivial freedoms of 
the West are not for us.” His remarks filled me with 
pride, and I was deliberating the manner in which I 
might make appreciative reply, when to my utter 
astonishment who should enter the room but the 
Chief of the City Police himself ? The Private Secretary 
of H.M. The Amir followed, and the guards stood at 
attention. 

“I humbly beg pardon,” said the police officer, 
addressing him to whom I had been talking, “but 
the atmospheric conditions deranged the telephonic 
connections and I could not be le earlier than 
this of Your Majesty’s captivity in this station.” 

Your Majesty! I doubted my ears. Had I heard 
rightly ? Could the person with whom I talked so 
openly, so unconventionally, be the master of the God 
Gifted Kingdom of Kabul? Could he be detained in a 
police station? But it was so. H.M. Alla Hazrat 
Amir Badshah Ghazi Amir Amanullah clasped me in his 
arms. ‘“ Do not mind this,” he said, “a king and his 
subject ought to be the same in the eyes of the law of the 
land ; and I am glad that my police act as I wish them to.” 
Then he gave me a lift in his car to my home. Such 
is Amanullah of Kabul, the true representative of his 
race. Next day as I was walking about at the garden 


party which he gave, he graciously recognised me and 
jokingly spoke in a whisper : 
night.” 


“* Speak not of the last 
IxpaL Au SHAH. 
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Well, he certainly did not rant or boom or flute, byt 
Dr ama these negative qualities do not get an actor far in such g 


MACBETH 


T Princes Theatre you will see once more 
Shakespeare arranged as a spectacle. Great 
pains have been taken with it, but the result is 
undistinguished. There are some good strokes 

of scenic ingenuity, notably in making Banquo’s ghost a 
solid, doll-like horror, a walking corpse instead of a 
greenish shadow. There are details of barbaric 
picturesqueness in Mr. Charles Rickett’s designs which 
do credit to his archeological invention, and some of 
the dresses, for instance Lady Macbeth’s in the banquet 
scene, are of a rich harmonious splendour; but the 
general effects are platitudinous. The pictures made by 
his groups and backgrounds detach attention without 
satisfying the esthetic sense. They are illustrations 
to Shakespeare, rather than decorative. Now, some 
efforts have been made during the last fifteen years to 
banish “ the historical painter ” from the stage, whose 
realism only imposes on children and whose circum- 
stantial detail destroys the mood of poetic drama. 
Scenery of that kind leads inevitably to such silly 
impertinences as a sudden lowering of the lights at 


the lines : 
Light thickens; and the crow 


Makes wing to the rooky wood. 


(If there had been a window to the hall, doubtless a 
few black objects closely resembling birds would have 
been made to pass across it.) 

Responsibility is shifted from actors to properties, 
and the actor, confident that the scenery will interpret, 
repeats casually his part. What need for conviction 
and energy when the audience has something to stare 
at! 

The production is the gift of enthusiasm, but so were 
Sir Herbert Tree’s. It is all wrong; it won’t do. 
The aqgjon of Macdeth is exciting and dramatic, but its 
supreme interest lies in its magnificent poetry. 
Shakespeare has lent this ruthless chieftain his own 
poet’s robe and put into his mouth the most splendid 
expressions of his own disillusion and contempt for 
life. Frank Harris was the first critic to work out 
thoroughly, at any rate, the truth that Macbeth has 
every characteristic of Hamlet. The problem for the 
actor and producer is the same in both plays, which is to 
combine the violence and horror of the action with the 
melancholy meditative passion of the principal 
character. Macbeth thinks like Shakespeare and 
behaves like Hollingshead’s usurper ; reconciliation is 
the problem of the interpreter. 

Mr. Ainley spoke the great speeches as though they 
were ordinary passages of the dialogue. By doing so 
he avoided rant and he avoided pulling out the vox 
humana stop. (The self-conscious voice beautiful is 
apt to be trying.) And yet the actor must attempt to 
bring out the profound meditative beauty of the 
lyrical passages. Mr. Ainley’s delivery was at once 
destructive of their music and monotonous. He spoke 
practically his whole part in a tone of abrupt, vigorous 
agitation, and he gave the impression of being mortally 
afraid of it; intending at all costs to avoid coming to 
grief in the magnificent and excessive passages, he 
simply ignored what is magnificent and extreme in 
the part, substituting nervousness for passion and 
hurried reflection for sublime meditation. He took 
none of the yng en for complete emotional 
abandonment that Shakespeare provides in such 
profusion, and he delivered such passages as, “ Is 
this a dagger that I see before me ?”’ or “‘ To-morrow and 
to-morrow and to-morrow,” as though he had said to 
himself, “‘ Here comes another of these famous bits. 
Well, I’m not going to make a fool of myself and give 
myself away. They know it by heart; it’s all right.” 


part. In Macbeth’s last scene he missed altogether the 
despairing pluck which takes the place of wild conf. 
dence; he fought without fire and died tamely. How 
enormously superor Mr. Ainley’s Prospero was to his 
Macbeth! He has a fine voice, a fine presence; he js 
a self-conscious actor and lacks self-confidence; but a 
fervent, fearless producer might have knocked some of 
that out of him in rehearsal. He can declaim well jf 
he chooses—or dares to do so. 


Miss Sybil Thorndike was at her best in the sup 
scene. Her finest piece of acting was her collapse Hi 
the guests have gone. Although her pose was admirable 
when she descended from the throne and sat at the 
littered empty table, she struck me as too deliberate 
in her poses at other moments. Her failing is lack of 
spontaneity in gesture. She seems to have thought out 
her gestures; they fail, not in emphasis, but in ease. For 
instance, the manner in which she raised the da 
and sailed towards Duncan’s chamber to replace them 
was too deliberate; she actually posed for a second 
behind Macbeth’s back with upraised arm, to make a 
momentary picture. The sleep-walking scene, in which 
Lady Macbeth should glide on and off the stage like a 
phantom, she took too fast, and there was no sigh in 
her voice, none of that infinite weariness which should 
precede her actual long-drawn sigh. The sigh itself 
was more of a whinny when it came, and her gestures 
were nervous rather than beautiful. She must guard, 
too, against that odd growling swoop in her voice, 
which is natural to her, falling in the wrong places in 
the verse. 

Two of the minor parts approximated more nearly 
to what they ought to have been. Mr. Basil Gill's 
Macduff was a good, respectworthy performance, and 
Lady Macduff (Miss Beatrice Wilson) acted her terrible, 
brief scene well. By the bye, the scene of the 
murder of wife and children in Macduff’s castle, as it 
was performed, was the only one which threw new light 
upon the play for me. It is, needless to say, quite a 
minor scene. The witches were painfully commonplace. 
They really must be told not to crook their fingers 
whenever they stretch out a hand. Their dancing and 
singing should be dispensed with, if these cannot 
be made more queer and gruesome. It is absurd to 
have to hurry through passages in the play which 
should be taken slowly, in order to allow time fora 
little ballet which is not worth looking at. Old hags 
should not sing like innocent maidens in the village 
choir, nor should a chorus from hell sound sweet. 


I am sorry I have nothing but holes to pick in 8 
performance which, as I said, is clearly a gift of enthu- 
siasts; but though criticism is easy, and in this case 
particularly easy, there is one thing easier—that 1s 
good-natured praise of indifferent acting and a well- 
intentioned production which is on the old bad lines. 


Scholarship has discovered the technique of the 
Elizabethan drama. We know now how admirably 
adapted Shakespeare’s plays were to the theatrical con- 
ditions of his time, but the very perfection of that 
adaptation makes them unsuited to the conventio 
methods of modern production. The producer to-day 
has to decide whether he will cram the scenes into 4 
framed, realistic picture, such as modern audiences are 
used to, or return to “ the apron-stage.” Shakespeare 
wrote for “ the apron-stage.” It is not necessary that 
our theatres should be rebuilt to perform Shakespeare. 
All that is necessary is that the stage should be used 
in a manner which reminds the audience that realism 
is not the aim of this drama. Many of the great speeches 
in Shakespeare are like arias in an opera. Only when 
delivered thus can the audience appreciate thelr 
magnificence. Desmond MacCartTHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T= excellent Moliére-cum-Anstey-cum-Nigel Playfair 
entertainment at the Lyr:- Theatre, Hammersmith, 
is drawing to a close. After seeing The Would-be 
Gentleman, which it is not my business to criticise, I walked 
home pondering many things. I thought about the work of 
Mr. Anstey ; I found a formula for him—he is the humorist 
of humiliation. Vice Versa, The Giant’s Robe, The Man 
Blankley’s, The Black Poodle—they were all remarkable 
for his power of intensifying the reality and humour of 
scenes of humiliation, till what is almost painful reading 
becomes farcical. He is, too, I reflected, a most amusing 
satirist of embarrassed or pretentious manners. I began 
to wonder which of my friends and acquaintances were 
“gentlemen,” and abreast of this inquiry to ponder the 
problem of ** manners.” 
. * ~ 
The use of the term “ gentleman,” and the refusal to 
apply it to mark any distinguishing quality, is one example 
of the timid intentional vagueness which bleaches our 
speech and blurs our thought. Can it be that everyone 
is so anxious to be a “ gentleman ” that he cannot bear to 
restrict the meaning of the word, so that it conveys some- 
thing, for fear of excluding himself or anyone he admires 
from the definition? Impossible—yet it looks like it! 
Most people, who are not enthusiasts, poets, or remark- 
able in their own line, must, on occasion, wish thet they 
were, or be glad that they are—“ gentlemen.” Every 
short man sometimes wishes he were six foot high; there 
are times and circumstances when it is a decided advan- 
tage to be both. But to wish so much to be a gentleman 
that one will not admit that a self-respecting, well-educated 
man need not necessarily be as much of a gentleman as it 
is possible to be, indicates either a want of perception, or an 
exaggerated admiration for an ornamental virtue, one not 
deserving of intenser envy than, say, a good seat on horse- 
back. That is admittedly a very pretty accomplishment, 
but not so desperately covetable that people are induced 
to deny, from envy, that of two men who ride straight, one 
may excel the other in this respect. The quality which 
distinguishes “ the gentleman ” in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred—imagination may be the cause in the hundredth 
—is the result of ancient riches. In the end it is the power 
to pay which makes the ordinary undistinguished mortal 
everywhere acceptable; and from the instinctive know- 
ledge that everybody will be glad to see him and will show 
him a satisfying modicum of consideration and respect, 
springs that air of being at home in the world which marks 
the man of birth. Now, it is obvious that a man, who has 
confidence in his power to please, will acquire this continual 
expectation of welcome and respect easier than others. It 
does not therefore always take the same time to make a 
“gentleman,” but the average subject, unaided by special 
aptitudes or talents, requires usually two precedent gene- 
rations. He requires to have been surrounded, from the 
first, by people who have had no need, thanks to their 
Position, to stickle or cajole in order to extort the respect 
which only prosperity or dignity of character can con- 
tinually win from the world. Otherwise he will bother 
about how he ought to behave instead of feeling that such 
and such behaviour must be all right, simply because he 
feels inclined to behave in that manner. The result of such 
artificial confidence is to make people often behave better 
and seem more sensible than they really are. It helps 
them get rid of irrelevant anxieties; consequently it is 
envied. This is the great advantage that good manners 
have over bad ones. But this advantage is sometimes 





subject to a peculiarly insidious disease. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen are liable to pride themselves secretly upon this 
immunity from petty anxious preoccupations. If they 
do, that suavity and easy assurance, which looks and feels 
so like being natural, may even become a subtler bar to 
intercourse than the self-conscious diffidences and anxieties 
which disfigure stiff, timid, cautious manners. The safest 
receipt for good manners is merely to respect the self- 
respect of others. 


* > 

On the whole I thought, as I walked home, it is really 
rather like the question of the comparative merits of French 
and English prose. It is much easier to write decently in 
French—you can’t fail so disgracefully to express yourself 
as in English; it is also mucheasier to have good manners if 
you are a gentleman. But, on the other hand, the superior 
ease and neatness of French conventional prose does often 
make it more difficult to perceive in the writer his peculiar 
shade of personal charm. In the same way a certain 
clumsiness, cramp, or an easily recognisable (and, therefore, 
discountable) artificiality in manner may sometimes 
reveal better the most intimate charm of a personality 
than a uniform surface of pleasant assurance. 

* *. . 

Mr. Ernest Boyd has been translating Maupassant 
for Messrs. Knopf. Many of Maupassant’s stories have 
been translated repeatedly and nearly always badly. 
I looked at several of Mr. Boyd’s translations (7s. 6d. a 
volume), and I think I am pretty safe in saying that this 
complete Maupassant is also the best translation. His 
Life of Maupassant (Knopf, 21s.) which was announced some 
time ago, has just appeared. It is not long since I made 
some comments on this page upon a very poor life of 
Maupassant; Mr. Boyd’s is incomparably better. He 
has made use of all the material; he has arranged the 
passages in Maupassant’s stories which throw light on 
his character and his illness; he has collected all the 
comments and anecdotes of contemporaries. There is 
little literary criticism in the book, but what is there 
is sound. Mr. Boyd knows the literary history of the 
period extremely well. Consequently, we get a clear idea 
of Maupassant’s relation to the different literary movements 
of the time and the different literary cliques. We learn 
precisely what elements in his work impressed the best 
judges of literature and what qualities increased his 
popularity. Mr. Boyd distinguishes between his best work 
and his poorer later work; for the former he shows the 
great admiration it deserves. On the whole, however, 
the following description of Maupassant’s work during his 
last phase must be accepted: 

Fame, money, and an immense popularity consoled an ailing 
man for his lack of originality, for the loss of the old, superb strength 
and gusto, and his doubts were stifled when Notre Coeur found its 
appropriate outlet in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Here, to all 
his existing tricks and defects of style, his cliché adjectives, his 
repetitions of words, his recurring groups of three epithets, his 
sentences running to one hundred and thirty words, was added a 
sugary touch of boudoir philosophy which was all that was lacking 
to complete the conquest of his new public. 

Mr. Boyd goes on to say that it was in narrative that 
Maupassant’s power lay—and his charm, 

not in the work of stylistic revision. As he once declared, his stories 

were finished before he sat down to write them. The process was 

the reverse of Flaubert’s; so much so that he could never have 
been touched by the practical example of Flaubert, however much 
he may have respected his teaching as a theory of art. The Flau- 
bertian veneer was very thin and did not wear well. 
Here I must protest. There is often beauty as well as 
precision in Maupassant’s descriptions, and his style 
as a whole has the clarity, emphasis and monotonous 
sonority which reflects perfectly his predominant mood 


as a writer. (See Sur Peau.) 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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An American Tragedy. By THzopore Dreiser. Constable. 10s. 


Clyde Griffiths, the hero, or rather the victim, of Mr. Dreiser’s 
American Tragedy, was the son of parents who conducted a 
street-corner mission. He became assistant to a “ soda-water 
clerk” in a cheap drug-store, then found employment as a 
page-boy in a hotel, ran away from this in consequence of a 
mishap with an illicitly borrowed motor-car, and spent two 
or three years at various odd jobs until, while working as a 
servant in a club at Chicago, he met his rich uncle Samuel, 
who gave him a post in his collar factory at Lycurgus. Here 
he becomes entangled with Roberta Alden, a factory girl, but 
is also attracted by, and attracts, Sondra Finchley, a rich and 
beautiful member of the young smart set of Lycurgus. Roberta 
demands marriage because of her condition, at the very period 
when Sondra holds out alluring prospects of an elopement. 
Clyde, passionate but weak, overwhelmed by the combined 
forces of sex and snobbery, attempts to escape from the torments 
of his dilemma by causing Roberta to be drowned in a lake 
during an excursion with him. He carries out this scheme so 
clumsily that he is almost immediately detected, is sent for 
trial, condemned, and, after an unsuccessful appeal, perishes in 
the electric chair. 

Such is the material from which Mr. Dreiser has produced 
@ novel in two huge volumes (bound in one), containing 840 
pages and nearly 400,000 words. The task which this mass of 
print imposes upon the reader is rendered even more arduous 
by the astonisiingly cumbersome style which Mr. Dreiser has 
chosen as the medium for his narrative. Commenting on this 
queer matter a few days ago, Mr. Arnold Bennett went so far 
as to say: “ It is written abominably, by a man who evidently 
despises style, elegance, clarity, even grammar. Dreiser simply 
does not know how to write, never did know, never wanted 
to know. . . .” It would certainly be difficult to defend 
Mr. Dreiser against these charges. The normal diction which 
he employs is of that kind in which people “ partake of meals” 
instead of eating, and “divest themselves of their garments” 
more often than they undress. The old-fashioned ring of this 
pompous phraseology is in strange contrast to the modern 
subject-matter for which it is used. Sometimes Mr. Dreiser, 
not content with being merely old-fashioned, becomes positively 
archaic in his disregard of the common decencies of syntax, and 
he devises sentences of which the following is a sample: 

Indeed, the fact that despite her seeming recent success she 
had really compromised herself in such a way that unless through 
marriage with Clyde she was able to readjust herself to the moral 
level which her parents understood and approved, she, instead 
of being the emissary of a slowly and modestly improving social 
condition for all, might be looked upon as one who had reduced 
it to a lower level still—its destroyer—was sufficient to depress 

and reduce her even more. . . . 


It will be admitted, I think, that when a writer of Mr. Dreiser’s 
standing is guilty of such literary misconduct as this, the 
circumstance calls for notice. Nor are his shortcomings limited 
to faults of composition. Sometimes he does not seem to 
know the proper meanirgs of words which he uses, while in 
other cases he introduces words with no ascertainable meaning 
at all. What, for example, is to be made of “ staccatically,”’ 
or “ ideational,” or “ mentating” ? It is extremely curious. 
But what is even more curious is the fact that, in spite of 
Mr. Dreiser’s uncouth phraseology and incredible solecisms, 
An American Tragedy is a great novel. The scale upon which 
it is designed, the manifest sincerity underlying every page 
of it, and the impassive handling of so wide a range of emotions, 
counterbalance blemishes of manner which would wreck a 
smaller book. Here, incidentally, is Mr. Dreiser’s justification 
for having treated his subject at a length which some may 
consider unwieldy and excessive. The very fabric of the story 
demands it, and any attempt at abridgment would be like 
trying to dress a normal-sized man in the garments of a giant. 

Let us now consider the actual subject-matter in greater 
detail. More than a hundred pages in the earlier part of the 
book are devoted to an account of Clyde’s experiences as an 
hotel page-boy. There is an agreeable picaresque quality about 
all these scenes. Clyde’s fellow page-boys at the Green- 


Davidson Hotel and the life they lead are depicted with a gusto 
which is all the more entertaining for being unexpected. Listen, 
for example, to Master Hegglund, of Jersey City, on the duties 
and technique of his profession : 
“When de bell rings, if you’re at de head of de bench, it’s your 
turn, see, an’ you jump up and go quick. Dey like you to be 
Look sharp, ’cause if you don’t 


quick around here, see. . . . 


raise de curtains in de day time or lower ’em at night . . . ang 
den if dey don’t give you no tip, you gotta go, only most tj 
unless you draw a stiff, all you gotta do is hang back a littie_ 
make a stall, see—fumble wit de door-key or try de transom, gee. 
Den, if dey’re any good, dey’ll hand you a tip. If dey don’t, 
you’re out, dat’s all, see. You can’t even look as dough yOu was 
sore, dough—nottin’ like dat, see. . . .” 
I quote this particular extract to show that although Mr. Dreiser’; 
narrative and descriptive style is often deplorable, he can write 
brisk and vivid dialogue. (In this, by the way, he presents 
an interesting contrast to Conrad, whose dialogue is distinctly 
inferior to his descriptions.) And on the subject of page-boys 
Mr. Dreiser exhibits a vein which is almost Dickensian in jt 
delineation of cheerful vulgarity, except that Dickens would 
not have ventured upon such realism as the visit to what 
Mr. Dreiser, with no desire to be comic, calls a “ lupanar in 
Kansas City.” Here, too, occurs the episode of his boyish 
infatuation with the predatory Hortense Briggs, the prelude 
to that later sexual disaster which Mr. Dreiser, with an imper- 
sonal detachment, traces step by step to its dreadful culmination, 
At this stage of his story Mr. Dreiser performs at least one 


‘surprising literary feat which is worth mentioning. Consider 


the situation which develops between Clyde and Roberta. 
She discovers her condition and appeals to Clyde. The predica- 
ment is commonplace and sordid. Mr. Dreiser does not shrink 
from describing in detail the blundering efforts to circumvent 
it: the furtive search for drugs, and, when they fail, the attempt 
to find a complacent doctor. Yet somehow this detailed treat- 
ment of an unedifying theme invests it with a peculiar sig- 
nificance, just as an everyday object, seen through the micro- 
scope, acquires a special interest. The increasing anxiety of 


the lovers, portrayed in these dimensions, is transformed into 


an unbearable agony which can arouse primitive and desperate 
instincts. Which, in fact, it does. 

Any doubts as to Mr. Dreiser’s capacity as a novelist must 
be swept away by the unforgettable chapters which now 
follow. The rhythm of the narrative quickens, and it begins 
to pulsate with a deeper resonance. Perhaps the most masterly 
achievement is the atmosphere of sinister tension which precedes 
the murder, and which harmonises with the eerie gloom and 
solitude of the place where it is committed. Let me add that 
these effects are produced by a conscious literary art, however 
much Mr. Dreiser may elsewhere produce the impression of 
being an unsophisticated author. 

As for the trial, no less than two hundred pages are occupied 
with its tortuous progress. Mr. Dreiser does not resist the 
temptation to satirise American methods of administering 
justice, and he emphasises the influence which local polities 
exert in a case of this kind. The proceedings in court are 
reproduced almost verbatim. But Mr. Dreiser provides some- 
thing considerably more than just a copy of a newspaper report. 
While not overlooking the dramatic and spectacular side of the 
business, he discloses all that goes on behind the scenes. With 
the nearest approach to irony that his objective method permits, 
he describes the careful rehearsal of a bogus defence. Above all, 
he exhibits at this point his greatest skill in creating characters. 
Orville Mason, the district attorney, who conducts the prosecu- 
tion with a venomous zeal, the product of his own thwarted 
nature; the Hon. Alvin Belknap and Reuben Jephson, who 
undertake Clyde’s defence, which they base mainly upon what 
they decide to label “ a change of heart” ; Justice Oberwaltzer, 
the Democrat, doing his best to be impartial—all these, and 4 
dozen others, are presented as a series of live portraits. In 
the whole range of fiction there can scarcely be a trial so amply 
documented. And in contrast to the dialectical subtleties of 
prosecution and defence is the procedure by which the jury 
arrive at their verdict : 

. out of the whole twelve but one man—Samuel Upham, 4 
druggist— . . . sympathising with Belknap and Jephson. And 
so pretending that he had doubts as to the completeness of Mason's 
proof until at last after five ballots were taken he was threatened 
with exposure and the public rage and obloquy which was sure 
to follow in case the jury was hung. “ We'll fix you. You won't 
get by with this without the public knowing exactly where you 
stand.” Whereupon, having a satisfactory drug business ™ 
North Mansfield, he at once decided that it was best to pocket this 
opposition to Mason and agree. 

In the few remaining pages Mr. Dreiser copes with perhaps 
the most difficult task of all. The culminating point in the 
tragedy is reached. This is where a less capable novelist would 
have relaxed his hold, or otherwise lost command of his material. 
Mr. Dreiser, however, proves equal to the situation. Without 
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any emphasis he succeeds in conveying the nightmarish horror 
of the “ death house ” in which Clyde is kept until his execution. 
As if this were not enough to handle, he introduces Clyde’s 
mother, vainly endeavouring to obtain a reprieve for her son. 
But by his judicious restraint he attains pathos and avoids 
mawkishness where the opposite might so easily have resulted. 
The manner in which Mr. Dreiser ends the book is a further 
indication that he is a deliberate artist, at any rate as far as 
literary architecture is concerned. The scene is a repetition 
of what takes place at the beginning when Clyde is discovered 
with his parents at one of their street-corner prayer meetings. 
But Clyde’s place is occupied by his sister’s illegitimate son, 
now eight years old. This is how Mr. Dreiser proceeds : 
“ Kin’ I have a dime, grandma? I wana’ go up to the corner 
and git some hot chestnuts.” It was the boy asking. 
“Yes, I guess so, Russell. But listen to me. 
come right back.” 
“Yes, I will, grandma, sure. You know me.” 
He took the dime that his grandmother had extracted from 
a deep pocket in her dress and ran with it to the chestnut vendor. 
Her darling boy. The light and colour of her declining years. 
She must be kind to him, more liberal with him, not restrain him 
too much as maybe, maybe, she had. She looked affectionately 
and yet a little vacantly after him as he ran. “ For his sake.” 
The small company, minus Russell, entered the yellow, unpre- 
possessing door and disappeared. 
When you have read An American Tragedy right through, 
you will appreciate the merits of this unrhetorical ending. 
P. 8S. 


You are to 


AN ANALYSIS OF FRANCE 


France. By Sistey Huppieston. Benn. 2ls. 


Not the least valuable part of the brilliant volume which 
Mr. Huddleston has contributed to the “‘ Modern World Series,” 
edited by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, is its historical ret: ospect. 
Possibly a survey of this kind may seem superfluous to some 
who will argue that the Englishman has a better grip of the 
salient facts of French history than of that of any other Conti- 
nental nation. Technically this may be true, but acquaintance 
with facts does not always mean a knowledge of their significance 
or their implications. If it is no longer the fashion to talk as 
Tennyson did of ** the red fool fury of the Seine,” we are capable 
at times, through sheer ignorance, of indulging in stupidities 
only a little less fatuous. It is much the same with France as 
it was with Ireland, where the worst blunders of English policy 
were inspired less by ill-will than by inability to estimate the 
strength of the underlying forces that shaped a situation. 

Mr. Huddleston’s method is not only sound in theory, but 
triumphantly justifies itself in practice. In English at least 
no one working on a similar scale has been so successful in 
isolating dominant influences and presenting them so as to 
strengthen the sense of continuity in French history which 
is weakened for outsiders by the national passion for dramatic 
effect. There is always a tremendous bang for the final curtain 
in every stage of French affairs, and nothing is easier than to 
assume, when another set of performers takes the stage, that 
their play has no connection with the drama which preceded it. 
This is not true even of the Revolution, which was a cleaner 
cutthan any nation save Russia has ever made. Three centuries 
earlier, as Mr. Huddleston points out, the fundamental principles 
of the Revolution had been outlined by a speaker at a meeting 
of the States General in three sentences: “ It is the sovereign 
people which designates the Kings. The State belongs to the 
people. The people is the whole of the inhabitants and the 

tats Généraux express a common will.” 

No single formula will suffice to sum up the history of a 
great nation. But it does give a clue to some of the troubles 
which assail France in our own day that the power of the 
people, if not as rigidly cabined and confined as it was under 
autocracy and aristocracy, is still denied free play under a 
nominal system of democracy. The bias in favour of dictator- 
ship did not end with the disappearance of absolute Kings 
and Emperors ; on the contrary, in modern times it has given 
way to a dictatorship of deputies “‘ tempered,” as one of them 
put it, “ by the despotism of the functionaries.” Unfortunately 
in later days this dictatorship has proved itself as incompetent 
as the Bourbons, and in a few pregnant sentences Mr. Huddleston 
puts his finger on the root of the mischief : 

Parliamentarians in France persuaded themselves that it was 
only necessary to pronounce speeches to cure all human ills. The 
Parties of the Left in particular were convinced that they were the 
incarnation of political truth, and therefore in the approved Jacobin 


spirit became tyrannica] towards their opponents who were regarded 

as the incarnation of error. Radicalism confirmed itself in its view 

that it was synonymous with Republicanism. It was intoxicated 
with a mysticism of its own. Its chiefs declared battle on the men 
and institutions who were considered capable of embarrassing them. 

Everything was sacrificed to the régime, and the r/gime was a party 

with no positive programme but only an ardour for destruction, 

inflamed against the “‘ enemy ” who did not share its mysticism. 

Even more than the politicians, Mr. Huddleston sees the 
functionaries, who number one and a half millions, as “ the 
curse of France,”’ sterilising effort, paralysing action, hampering 
national development in all directions—* the development of 
the merchant marine, the development of popular instruction, 
the development of the railways, of the postal, telegraph and 
telephone services.” The rond de cuiriste spirit of three ill-paid 
agents muddling over a one-man job has also tainted civil life, 
and the importation of foreign workers is attributable in no small 
degree to this “misuse of man-power.” Birth-control is of 
course a contributory cause, and its effects tell the more heavily 
in ‘hat, owing to the deplorably low standard of hygiene, 
infantile mortality is much higher than it ought to be. 

France, as Mr. Huddleston shows, was much quicker to grasp 
the application to her economic circumstances of the conditions 
created by the war than she has been to remodel her political 
ideas in accordance with the needs of a new epoch. Up till 
recently her industrial operations were conducted on the family 
basis, which ruled in her farming, and how far she lagged behind 
her neighbours is evident from the fact that limited liability 
companies on the British model were only legislated for as 
recently as 1925. With startling swiftness French industrialists 
who had been no more than vaguely conscious of the new 
phenomena of mass production, trusts and international con- 
sortiums, have remodelled their methods in harmony with these 
developments, so skilfully that Mr. Huddleston argues—though 
without convincing us—that “in command of raw materials 
and of potential energy France may prove to be superior, 
though a late-comer, to Germany and to England.” He takes 
it for granted that co-operation between French and German 
industrialists will become the rule rather than the exception, 
and does not share the views of those who hold that, whatever 
the nominal terms of such an alliance may be, ultimate German 
domination is inevitable. French industries, Mr. Huddleston 
is satisfied, are well able to take care of themselves, and even 
if they were not, an agreement is the lesser of two evils, for 
without it France would be hopelessly handicapped : 

No longer are French business men playing for safety. No 
longer are they content to jog along. They have learned the uses 
of publicity. They have abandoned former ideas of dignity. 
They have accepted the universal method of interlocked enter- 
prises. They are ready for fierce competition, but they are also 
ready for wider co-operation. They are prepared to accept respon- 
sibilities from which they would have shrunk not many years ago. 
While those nations which were industrialist in the full sense 
nearly a century ago seem to be in a groove, those nations which 
have more recently become conscious of their industrialist potentiali- 
ties may display greater alertness, may be more susceptible to 
change, may accommodate themselves more easily to the new 
conditions of production and of distribution. Such appears to be 
the case with France. 

The fly in the ointment is finance, for which, as Mr. Huddleston 
says, one is sometimes tempted to think the French have 
“a congenital incapacity.”” He has no difficulty in showing 
that the defects of the financial organisation are not new and 
accidental, but permanent, the inevitable outcome of a system 
which is “a monument of incoherence and injustice.” There 
is nothing more memorable in a memorable book than Mr. 
Huddleston’s analysis of this system in action, and few French- 
men will quarrel with his conclusion that not least of the needs 
of France to-day is the discovery that “‘ there is a fiscal patriotism 
as well as a military patriotism.” 


IRONY 


Irony: An Historical Introduction. By J. A. K. Tomson. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Some time ago we reviewed Mr. Turner’s book on Jrony in 
English Literature: and now we have Professor Thomson 
pursuing the same elusive quarry from a different starting-point. 
There can be no doubt that the chase is exciting ; Irony would 
seem to be the Holy Grail of criticism, and the whole Round 
Table of literature will doubtless be ere long off on the quest. 
Mr. Thomson has many qualifications for the task: he is an 
eminent Greek scholar, whose work on the Odyssey is of per- 
manent value, and whose previous books we have read with 
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great interest. He has also the due amount of caution; he 
rightly begins by refusing to define his subject. To us this 
seems the truest philosophy. We are beginning to recognise that 
the dividing lines between things are as fluctuating as the boun- 
daries of modern European states; and we prefer to wait and 
see before drawing our maps. Mr. Thomson is a cartographer of 
this type; he will not analyse Irony, but treats his theme 
historically. Like John Morley when he came up against 
Jingoism, he says, “‘ I know it when I see it ; and I will there- 
fore proceed to see what it does and what it fails to do.” This 
is better than wrangling about what it is and what it fails 
to be. 

Mr. Thomson’s Greek scholarship, admirable as it is in itself, 
is we think at times disadvantageous to him. He is hampered 
by the necessity of keeping his erudition in abeyance; he has 
clearly often had plenty to say which he has had to suppress. 
The result is that the style is sometimes a little jerky. Again, as 
certain Tories ascribe all our social evils to Bolshevik gold, so 
many Greek scholars tend to ascribe all that is good in our 
literature to the influence of Greek models. This we conceive to 
be a mistake ; for, with all respect to Hellenism, there are many 
elements in our literature, and those not the worst, which do not 
derive from Greece at all. To talk, as Mr. Thomson does, as if 
irony were a Greek monopoly, is to ignore the facts. Meiosis, we 
take it, is a form of irony; but it is the very staple of the 
dialogue in the Icelandic sagas. Nor is the foreknowledge of fate 
a more marked feature of Greek tragedy than it is of the 
Volsunga or of the story of Gisli. The possession of a tainted 
treasure, the ownership of a curse-laden sword, are emphasised by 
the Sagaman from the very beginning as certain to be fatal to the 
hero ; and from the first the reader knows, as the spectator of 
the Agamemnon knew, that the doom will work. Yet Mr. 
Thomson regards this as the essence of the irony which he would 
confine to the Greeks. Surely, also, though the Jews preferred 
sarcasm, there is no lack of irony in the Old Testament. 

Still the book, within its self-chosen limits, is an excellent 
sketch. Though, as we have just said, the phenomenon is far 
from unparalleled, Mr. Thomson is right in pointing out how 
inevitably the element of irony must appear in a tragedy based 
on a story perfectly familiar, in its general outlines, to the 
audience. Every speech would be attended to in this atmos- 
phere of knowledge: a boast, a slip of the tongue, an ambiguous 
phrase, could not fail to come charged with a sinister meaning. 
In this sense Aeschylus is as ironical as Sophocles himself; and 
Euripides, who loved to overhear the comment of Fate on the 
plans of mortals, is not inferior to either of his predecessors. 
Nay, Mr. Thomson shows that even Homer knew the ironic 
touch ; for the story of Achilles gains its power from the hero’s 
consciousness, not concealed by the poet, of his impending death. 
In the comedians the same thing, (mutatis mutandis, can be 
traced by the intelligent ; and every reader of Plato knows the 
art with which he manages this most deadly of weapons. Thus 
Mr. Thomson carries us, lightly and pleasantly, through Greek 
literature, from the drama to the epic, from the epic to Herodotus 
and Thucydides, from Thucydides to the later writers and their 
imitators the Romans. After a few pregnant remarks on 
Sallust, Persius, and that most modern of the Latins Petronius, 
he proceeds to draw briefly the distinction between the innuendo 
of Tacitus and true irony: and then, with a rapid glance at 
Erasmus, the last of the classical ironists, the volume ends. 

Though Mr. Thomson warns us against definition, it is plain 
that he does not mean his historical sketch to pass as a mere set 
of facts. He desires us, by a sort of inductive process, to form 
at least a working notion of irony; and, to parody Hobbes’s 
famous account of laughter, we think we are meant to conclude 
that Irony is a “glory” arising from a sense of superiority. 
Carried just too far, it becomes superciliousness; and it is 
always in danger of that fate. When we know the end of the 
tragedy, we are, so far, superior to Agamemnon or Oedipus: 
this is to appreciate the “ irony” of the situation. We see the 
hubris for what it is, and we anticipate the nemesis. Fate, 
we know, is mocking the great man in his splendour, and we, 
though we do not mock, listen to the mockery. When Socrates 
is ironically deprecatory, that is because he knows that ere long 
he will overwhelm Thrasymachus with humiliation. Even what 
we may call the auto-irony of Sir Thomas More is of this kind : 
one of his selves watches another self with a sense of sad super- 
iority: and when Erasmus employs irony against both Luther 
and Luther’s opponents, it is because he feels himself “ above 
the battle.” Nor was the irony of Gibbon due solely to timidity ; 
he harboured a profound contempt for the logomachies of the 
Fathers, and looked down on them from an Alpine height. 

Without a touch of this disdain, tempered with a slight 
measure of malice, there can be no irony. Hardy’s Demiurgus, 
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so long as he gives us specimens of “ Life’s Little Ironies,” js not 
malignant: he deals not in cruelty, but in semi-playful twists ang 
turns: he gives but a gentle push to the purposes of his victim, 
hastens their consummation by ten minutes or delays it by g 
quarter of an hour, and then watches the result with artistic 
satisfaction : the finished work has “ answered his great idea,” 
On the other hand, when he simply smites, he is not ironical, 4 
mind, again, totally without this cultured malice never gives yg 
irony—it deals in pathos, sadness, or indignation. Thus, whea 
the great writers reach the final moment of tragedy, they forget 
to be ironical, and purge our minds solely by terror and pity, 
Mr. Thomson dwells at length, and no wonder, on the tremendous 
irony with which Thucydides describes the Melian “ hubris” 
and the Sicilian expedition that brought the nemesis. But, when 
the catastrophe comes, there is no irony, but an overwhelming 
horror and compassion: and even of the chief cause of the 
disaster the historian says, ‘“‘ Thus died Nicias, having of all the 
men of my time least deserved so to die.” 

We should not be doing our duty to ourselves or our readers 
if we failed to point out one or two amazing slips. On p. 68 we 
are told that in Shakespeare the eyes of Lear are torn out on the 
stage; which is as if one were to say that in the Agamemnon 
Aegisthus is killed. On p. 111, reading of the Bride of Lammer. 
moor, we are startled to hear of the castle of Ravenscraig : which 
is like saying that the river Scanthus ran near Troy. 

E. E. K. 


NEWS OUT OF SCOTLAND 


News Out of Scotland. Compiled and annotated by E.Leanor 
M. BroucuaM. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

The :news is in verse and in prose, sacred and profane ; it is 
chosen out of five centuries, from the fourteenth to the eighteenth, 
and there is hardly one of the two hundred-odd items that will 
be familiar to anyone except to the comparatively few who 
are erudite in early Scottish history and literature. With this 
third anthology of hers, Miss Brougham shows herself to be 
an uncommonly skilful practitioner of her art. Not only does 
she show, as in Varia, a very wide knowledge of books and the 
art of reading them, but she manages to infuse a great deal of 
life into the act of choosing and compiling. The result is that 
her anthologies are like houses, furnished and inhabited, and 
even haunted, rather than glassy, camphor-scented museums. 
And this is as it should be. 

But where is one to begin? With something familiar, perhaps: 

Uor fader quhilk beest i’ Hevin, Hallowit weird thyne nam. Cum 
thyne kinrik. Be dune thyne wull as is i’ Hevin, sva po yerd. Uor 
dailie breid gif us thilk day. And forleit us our skaths, as we forleit 
tham quha skath us. And leed us na intill temtation. Butan fre 
us fra evil. Amen. 


Thus ran the Lord’s Prayer in the vernacular in the time of 
Alexander III. But the news out of Scotland is usually more 
tempestuous, and Miss Brougham has preserved more than 
one grand and comprehensive malediction. The treacherous 
murder of the Earl of Douglas in Edinburgh Castle in 1440, for 
instance, gave rise to the lines: 

Edinburgh castle, town, and tower, 

God grant thou sink for sinne, 

And that even for the black dinoure 

Erle Douglas gat therein. 
And a century later, about 1532, comes the Archbishop of 
Glasgow’s “ monition of cursing” in the vernacular, read from 
the mercat crosses of the Border towns against those who had 
offended against Holy Church, too long to quote here in full, and 
too tremendous to offer in extract. The clash of battle resounds 
often enough. Side by side we find relics of Flodden Field, in 
the admirable proclamation to the citizens of Edinburgh, 
impressing the able-bodied for building a defence, and in the 
lament of Erasmus on the slaying of Alexander Stuart, bastard 
son of James IV, boy Archbishop of St. Andrews, renowned for 
his beauty and his learning, when he cries: 

What hadst thou to do with Mars, of all the Gods of the poets 
the most infatuate, O thou, who wert the disciple of the Muses 
and of Christ ? 

Of James IV himself we are given an excellent and most inviting 
portrait by the Spanish ambassador, Pedro di Ayala. In that 
king the line of Stuart surely reached its highest point. There 
is an odd contrast later in a letter of James VI, soon to be also 
James I, who found himself with a christening party to entertain 
at Holyrood, and neither food in the larder nor money to spare 
in his chest. The poor man was obliged, for the good name of 
his kingship and kingdom, to scatter invitations to various right 
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trusty subjects, adjuring them to send in an appropriate store 
of “ vennysons, wyld meat, Brissil fowls, capons and sic other 

jons as are maist seasonable at that time,’ and then to 
be present at the solemnity “to take part of your awin gude 


al Reformation and the chill winds of Knox stiffen some of 
the old spirit. But there is a grave charm in some of the un- 
familiar metrical paraphrases of the Psalms which Miss Brougham 

: that of Alexander Montgomerie, or the three chosen 
from Sir William Mure’s version. Curious too are Zachary 
Boyd’s verses on God’s manifold wonders of the sea : 

The Puffen Torteuse, and Thorneback, 
The Scillop and the Goujeon, 
The Shrimpe, the Spit-fish, and the Sprat, 
The Stock-fish and the Sturgeon... 

And side by side with much piety, we may note in detail the 
cost incurred in the burning of two witches at Kirkcaldy in 
1636: ten loads of coal were needed, and a fourteen-shilling tar 
barrel, and the executioner’s fee came to £8 14s. (Scots); there 
were sundry other outlays, shared between town and Kirk, the 
whole proceedings running to £34 11s. (Scots), or about £2 17s. 
sterling. Ballads, Jacobite songs, overt and covert, a few 
echoes from the Gaelic; Belhaven’s speech denouncing the 
Union, travellers’ likes and dislikes, an account of a deer-hunt 
inBraemar in 1618 by John Taylor, the English ‘“* Water-poet ;”’ 
a witches’ sabbath at Dunbar; early descriptions of the weirds 
given to Macbeth and Banquo; and Boswell and Smollett and 
Hogg—where is one to start or stop with so rich a miscellany ? 
There is nothing to do but recommend it to all lovers of old news. 


OUR DWINDLING PEERAGE 


Burke's Peerage. Baronetage and Knightage, 1927. Burke's 
Peerage, Ltd. £5 5s. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 1927. 
Dean and Son. £38 15s. 

The 1927 editions of “ Burke” and “ Debrett” disclose 
some interesting facts. It appears that there were actually 
fewer peers in December, 1926, than in December, 1925. Mr. 
Baldwin created in that period three new peerages, but in 
the same period six peerages became extinct through the death 
of the holder without heirs. A considerable number of such 
extinctions are likely to occur during the next few years, for 
it must be remembered that peerages (with the exception of 
a few very old territorial baronies) do not pass through the 
female line and that they do not pass to anyone who is not a 
descendant of the original grantee, e.g., on the death of Lord X. 
his title will pass to his brother or his brother’s descendants 
only if the deceased inherited it, not if he was the first holder— 
apart, of course, from special provisions in the original patent, 
such as those which allowed Lord Roberts and Lord Rhondda 
to transmit their titles through their daughters and Lord 
Kitchener his through his brother. But a great many peerages 
have been granted of late to men who have no children—indeed, 
it has been alleged that in Mr. Lloyd George’s time abserce of 
heirs became almost one of the recognised qualifications for 
& seat in the House of Lords—and all such peerages will die 
with their present holders—Lords Balfour, Riddell, Haldane, 
and many others less known. Debrett estimates that more than 
9 existing peerages and 200 baronetcies will almost inevitably 
become extinct in this way during the course of the next decade 
OF so. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Baldwin will bear this fact in mind. 
If he continues to be as sparing in his new creations as he has 
been in 1926, he may, on leaving office, be able to make the 
proud boast that if he has not “reformed” the House of Lords, 
he alone of modern Prime Ministers, has, at least, reduced its 
size. His great temptation, of course, will come just at the 
moment when he is leaving office, and when all sorts of people 
will be demanding baronies and baronetcies for all sorts of 
services, whose merit they cannot expect the next Government 
to recognise. 

But perhaps the most important fact recorded in these 
massive volumes is that after twenty years of agitation, Knights 
Bachelor, belonging to no particular order, have at last obtained 
the King’s warrant to wear, on ceremonial occasions, a dis- 
tinctive badge indicative of their rank. It is to consist of “‘ an 
oval medallion of vermilion, enclosed by a scroll, a cross-hilted 
sword belted and sheathed, pommel upwards, between two 
Spurs rowels upwards, the whole set about with the sword 
belt all gilt,” and it is to be worn on the left side of the coat or 
outer garment of those upon whom “ the separate and singular 

of Knight Bachelor has been or may hereafter be con- 


ferred.” A few years ago the Baronets rose in revolt and 
demanded an Official Roll of their order ; they secured it; and 
now by a similar agitation the plain “ Kt’s” have won a badge. 
We do not feel quite happy about all this agitation in high 
places. Its success may well lead to imitation and we may 
soon have Dukes—who are so few that they could do it in a 
single round-robin—demanding larger coronets, Marquises asking 
for more gold braid on their robes, and “‘ M.B.E.’s"’ petitioning 
for collarettes. Perhaps, however, it does not matter very much. 
These are democratic times and we must all move with them. 


WITCHES NEW AND OLD 


The History of Witchcraft and Demonology. By Monracue 
Summers. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

This is a very learned work. The bibliography at the end 
comprises some fifteen hundred entries, while six hundred notes 
are appended to the seven chapters. 

Nevertheless, for all its learning, Mr. Summers’s book, in 
substance and intention, is a missionary tract, written with 
passion and ardour for the saving of souls. The author's message 
is one of warning, addressed to all those who can be persuaded 
to listen to the voice of the Church—the Roman Church—against 
the threatened revival in our own day of the dreadful danger of 
commerce with evil spirits. It is in the insidious guise of 
Spiritualism and “ Psychic Science” that this danger presents 
itself. 

The author is a convinced believer in the reality of diabolic 
possession; and is persuaded that Protestants are grievously 
mistaken in their incredulity, and that the desuetude in the 
Anglican Church of the sacred office of exorcist—one of the four 
minor orders in the mediaeval Church—is a capital error. But 
help is at hand, if we only knew where to seek it, and the author 
devotes nine pages to a translation of the Ritual for Exorcising the 
Possessed, now in use by the Roman Church. Mr. Summers 
quotes at length a case, reported a year ago in a London paper, 
of a girl who, being, as it was believed, possessed by a Poltergeist, 
was treated and apparently restored to health by a professor of 
** Psychics.”” He comments as follows: 

{This was] an ordinary instance of obsession, and will be easily 
recognised as such by those priests whose duty has required them 
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{' to study these distressing phenomena. That the interpretation 
put upon some of the occurrences is utterly false I am certain. The 
clairvoyance is merely playing with fire—I might say, with hell-fire— 
by those who cannot understand what they are about, what forces 
they are thus blindly evoking. “ Professor J.” and “the band 
of Indians” [these were voices speaking through the medium], 
indeed all these “‘ workers on the other side ” are nothing else than 
evil, or at least gravely suspect intelligences, masquerading as 
spirits of light and goodness. If, indeed, the girl is relieved from 
° ion, one cannot but suppose.some ulterior motive lurks in 
the background ; it is but part of a scheme organised for purposes 
of their own by dark and secret powers ever alert. to trick and trap 
credulous man. The girl . . . should have been exorcised by a 
trained and accredited exorcist. These amateurs neither know nor 
even faintly realize the harm they may do, the dangers they 
encounter. 

Over six pages are devoted to the case of Héléne- 
Josephine Porrier, who died in 1914 at the age of eighty. 
During forty-seven years of her life she was subject to diabolic 
attacks, “‘and for six years of this time she was possessed.” 
The author, in his comments on this case, repeats his warnings 
against modern spiritualism, which is undermining the faith, 
and which, there is only too grave reason to fear, only 
establishes relations with spirits who “are not those of the 
departed, but evil intelligences who never have been and never 
will be incarnate, unclean spirits, demons”; from which he 
concludes that “ Spiritism is most foul, most loathly, most 
dangerous, and most damnable.” 

In a somewhat secularised form these views have our 
sympathy. But it is evident that the reader who seeks 
for a dispassionate and scientific contribution to the 
psychology of belief, and the history of superstition, must 
be on his guard against a writer who, having buckled on the 
shield of faith, has set out to drive Apollyon back to 
the place whence he came. Of witchcraft regarded merely 
as a topic in social history there is a generally received, 
dispassionate, and academic view. According to this view, 
witchcraft was the very stubborn survival of the primitive 
pre-Christian nature worship of Western Europe, a worship 
which was driven by the persecutions of the victorious Church 
to evil practices, and to the unhappy belief that the priests 
were right and that its God was in fact not Pan but Satan. 
The Italians still call witchcraft ‘“‘la vecchia religione.’ A 
striking statement of this view is to be found in Miss Murray’s 
Witch-cult in Western Europe, a book for which, as might be 
expected, Mr. Summers has little toleration. But it must be 
conceded that his weapons are those of the pulpit rather than 
those of the lecture-room. 

Mr. Summers’s book is one of a series on the History of 
Civilisation, which includes the late Dr. Rivers’s book on 
Social Organisation, Professor Elliot Smith’s Diffusion of Culture, 
Vendryes’s Language, and other works of similar temper and 
calibre. Nature, speaking of this series, said, ‘The History of 
Civilisation promises to perhaps the most important con- 
tribution so far undertaken towards the task of organisation 
and systematisation of social studies.”” Mr. Summers must 
feel somewhat ill at ease in the temple of Baal. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Sierra Leone in History and Tradition. By Caprain F. W. Butr- 
Tuompson. Witherby. 15s. 

A View of Sierra Leone. By F. W. H. Miceop. 
81s. 6d. 

Sierra Leone is not one of those colonies that can justly 
complain of having been neglected. For upwards of two hundred 
years its name has been familiar to every British schoolboy. 
One of the first companies formed to exploit it included among 
its directors the King of England, Charles II, and his brother, 
the Duke of York. As a favourite haunt of pirates and slave- 
traders it has figured in innumerable romances. It has even 
earned the rather doubtful form of popularity associated with 
the possession of a nickname: it is known throughout the 
Empire as “ The White Man’s Grave.’ Its history has been 
written more than once; and the continued interest evinced in 
it by the ordinary reading public at home is well shown by the 
appearance, within a few weeks of each other, of these two 
books, one dealing with the history of Freetown and its immediate 
neighbourhood (a nucleus of some twenty square miles, now 
expanded to twenty-seven thousand), and the other with the 
language and customs of some of the principal tribes of the 
vast and comparatively little-known interior. 

Captain Butt-Thompson’s object was ‘to give Sierra 
Leoneans a History of their own” ; and he goes on to express 
the hope “that they may be worthy of their history.’ 


Kegan Paul. 





—— 


Apparently, however, it is not a subject that arouses much 
enthusiasm locally, for Mr, Migeod tells us that an object of 
great historic interest, a rock carved with the names of De 
Ruyter and other Dutch invaders of 1664, has just been buried 
under a roadway, for lack of the “ trifling sum of money” 
required to divert the road. Yet it is a wonderfully dramatic 
story, full of the most startling contrasts of sordid wickedness 
and unselfish idealism. Pirates and philanthropists, slave. 
traders and missionaries jostle each other upon the stage 
And what a stage! Few people at home realise the 
of the tropical scenery around Freetown, and the great 
semi-circular mountain range, facing St. George’s Bay and 
the approaches to the river. Here that gentlemanly pirate, 
Bartholemew Roberts, sailed his ships, and made such friends 
with the native King, Naimbanna, that the latter named his 
son after him. Another pirate, Cocklyn, a thorough-paced 
ruffian, has given his name to one of the principal creeks, 
Cocklyn ended his life on the gallows, but Roberts died fighting 
gallantly in an engagement with H.M.S. Swallow off this coast, 
Into these waters too, in May, 1787, sailed the fleet of 
Government transports, the results of Granville Sharp's pious 
but ill-digested scheme, crowded with 3840 liberated negro 
slaves who were to be the founders of modern Freetown, 
Eighty-four had died on the voyage. The transports also 
carried sixty-two unfortunate white prostitutes, “ women 
picked up from the streets of London and Portsmouth, carried 
aboard whilst drunk, and married, it is said, in that state, to 
negroes.” Even thus far were Sharp, Wilberforce and the 
other abolitionists associated with them prepared to go in 
their solicitude for the comfort of their black brothers! It seems 
little short of miraculous that such a scheme should have 
succeeded. In 1790 the new town was razed to the ground by 
the natives. In 1794 it was again burnt and pillaged, this time 
by the French, whose fleet was piloted in by a hostile local 
slave-trader. Yet it survived, and Freetown to-day is the 
flourishing port of a wealthy colony. The present Governor, 
Sir Alexander Slater, in an introductory note to this book, 
is careful to point out that the colony does not even deserve 
its ominous nickname, thanks to “ the extraordinary sanitary 
progress made in recent years.” Captain Butt-Thompson has 
produced an eminently readable narrative, unpretentious yet 
well informed—just the kind of book, in fact, to fill the blank, 
until we get the full-dress history of the colony, with adequate 
maps and illustrations, that is bound to appear some day. 
Mr. Migeod is already known as the author of a Mende 
grammar and many other works on the languages of West 
Africa. He now gives us the result of a six months’ tour through 
Sierra Leone, chiefly among the Mende chiefdoms of the south. 
In the first part of his book he describes his journey ; in the 
second part he classifies some of the information about Mende 
secret societies, customs and folk-lore which he obtained. 
The second part is packed full of information ; its scientific 
value is obvious, and it contains much that will interest the 
general reader as well. The first (and longer) part is 
unfortunately almost unreadable. Mr. Migeod, when he travels, 
has no eye for anything that does not bear upon his anthrop- 
ological studies. He has evidently classified all his more important 
observations in the second part, and thrown the rest casually 
together to make up the first. Such typical sentences as “ either 
one or two of whom married Frenchmen,” or “‘ asked me very 
kindly to be present” (at an official dinner) suggest that Mr. 
Migeod is more interested in Mende grammar than in English. 
A little editing—even a glance through his proofs—might have 
set things right. It seems a pity to put so much hard work into 
the collection of your material and so little into its presentation. 
On such subjects as folk-lore and witchcraft, and in his note on 
man-killing Apes (whose readiness to supplement their vegetarian 
diet when possible should interest modern food reformers), 
Mr. Migeod is admirable. All he needs is an editor. 


. 


THE BOOK OF THE POTATO 


Potato Varieties. By Dr. Repcuirre Sataman. Cambridge 
University Press. 25s. 

We are apt to overlook the importance of the potato, though 
it is raised in millions of tons in Great Britain and imported 
freely as well. Many diseases, of which the worst perhaps are 
wart and mosaic, attend it; almost by accident varieties immune 
to wart disease were discovered a few years ago by an inspec 
tor of the Ministry of Agriculture. In this country, though we 
do not produce spirit, starch and farina as Germany does, though 
ours is but a fraction of the German output, we have not neg 
lected the potato. Field trials are held annually at Ormskirk; 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





Important New Work on China. 


THE VANISHED EMPIRE 
By PUTNAM WEALE. Illustrated. 15s. net 


The Daily News: “ Mr. Putnam Weale has a keen eye for essentials, 
which enables him to condense into a couple of hundred pages the 
main facts about the causes that led to the collapse of the Empire 
. . , his narrative of events is the best analysis of Chinese history 
that has yet been offered to English readers.” 





— 


NATURAL MAN: A RECORD FROM 


BORNEO 


By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D. With Illustrations 
and Map. 30s. net 
The British Empire Review: “A most interesting book, written 


by one who is filled with gratitude end affection for those he 
served for twenty-five years. Beautifully illustrated.” 





A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 
10s. 6d. net 
The New Statesman: “ Those who had neither the leisure nor 
the courage to face the three volumes of Dr. Westermarck’s 
monumental ‘ History of Human Marriage’ should welcome fhis 
shorter monograph.” 





Second Impression. 
REALITY: 


A New Correlation of Science and Religion. By 
BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, Canon of 
Hereford. 8s, 6d. net 


The Guardian: “ Canon Streeter’s book is both a masterly survey 
of the present relations of religion and science and a mast sincere 
and persuasive presentation of the essential Christian faith as the 
only sufficient key to the character of that reality whose mechanism 
science has with such patient labour disclosed.” 





AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: _ xeverms over cu. 


HOOD AND YOUTH, AND THE TREMBLING OF THE VEIL. 
By W. B. YEATS. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net 
The Observer: “One of the most remarkable autobiographies of 


a poet that we possess. It is at once an artist’s confession and 
a book of entertaining gossip.”’ 


WILLIAM BLAKE ““«ad Pret 


By OSBERT BURDETT. Ss. net 
(English Men of Letters.) 





Mr. George Sampson in the Daily News, says: “Mr. Burdett 
has made an excellent contribution to an excellent series . . . 
Mr, Burdett does justice to all sides of the lovely art and beautiful 
character of this almost miraculous man; and his book will prove 
a cherished companion to the works they elucidate.” 





COLLECTED POEMS, 1905-1925 
By WILFRID GIBSON. With Portraits. 8s. 6d. net 


. The Westminster Gazette: “ This volume bears the impress of an 
imagination sensitive both to Nature and ‘the common lot,’ ex- 
Pressing itself in substantial stuff which will endure long after the 
clever musings of the coterie-singers have fallen like dead leaves.” 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


By F. T. PALGRAVE. New Impression, with a 
Fifth Book selected by LAURENCE BINYON. 
3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net 

The Times Literary Supplement: “By his choice and arrange- 


ment of the poems of this book Mr. Binyon kas temporaril 
completed ‘The Golden Treasury’ and permanently Lagveved it.” 





SOLOMON AND BALKIS: A POEM 


By JOHN FREEMAN, author of “ Prince Absalom.” 
5s. net 


Daily Telegraph: “‘ The crowning episode of the poem is the 1 d 
of the Queen of Sheba, which gives the poet scope for fine descriptive 
es, richly and imaginatively wrought.” 
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Government 
Publications 


DURING 1927 THE STATIONERY OFFICE will 
publish a vast number of official reports, 
papers and books on all manner of 
subjects of public concern. Of these the 
proportion which are of general interest is 
much greater than is commonly realised, 
as anyone may discover who cares to 
ask for 


the “ Monthly Circular,” a classified 
list of all important new publica- 
tions. It will be sent free of charge 
to any address. 


DURING 1926 THE STATIONERY OFFICE 
published among hundreds of other works, 
the 2nd volume of a monumental survey 
of historic London (West London, 21s.) ; 
a magnificent book on the antiquities of 
Huntingdonshire, 35s.; a handbook on the 
Drama in Adult Education, ls.; on 
Agricultural Research and the Land, 
2s. 6d.; 12 Picture Books of English Art, 
6d. each; The Report of the Coal Com- 
mission, 3d.; A Survey of Industrial 
Relations, 5s.; and a History of the 
Great Seal of England, 18s, 


All prices are net. Postage extra. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH: 120, George Street. MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15, Donegall Sq., W. 
Or through any Bookseller. 
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EDITED BY T. S. ELIOT 


Published Quarterly, in January, April, June and October 
on the fifteenth of the month. 


Demy Swvo. 5s. net. The annual subscription price is 
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Music: J. B. Trend. Madrid Chronicle: Antonio Mari- 

chalar. Correspondence: from Aylmer Maude, Henri 

Massis, and Vasudeo B. Metta. Books of the Quarter: 
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great prizes await the breeder of a popular variety ; research 
work is in constant progress. One of the leading labourers in 
this field is Dr. Redcliffe Salaman, Vice-president of the Institute 
of Agricultural Botany, and Potato Varieties is a record of stud 
that started twenty years ago. His purpose is to consider the 
causes behind the effects, the forces of heredity or environment 
that control production, the means of directing them with cer. 
tainty to desired ends. He wishes to substitute the will of te 
grower for the chance that would appear to have been the main 
factor in potato breeding hitherto; he is an authority op 
synonyms and knows that many alleged new varieties are oj 
ones masquerading under new names to the great detriment of 
buyers and growers. Incidentally it may be remarked that the 
use of false descriptions and false certificate numbers is an offen 
under the Seeds Regulations of 1922 or the Seeds Act of 1999; 
but while there is great profit in successful deception, prosecu. 
tions are few. 

Dr. Salaman does not discuss potato diseases or cultivation, 
though he says that there is no adequate text-book of potato 
diseases in the English language. But if he has limited his own 
field, he has surveyed everything within its boundaries and 
contrives to present a mass of interesting information. The life 
of a successful variety is usually about twenty-five years ; there. 
after it becomes susceptible to infection. Varieties are raised 
chiefly from self-fed seedlings or hybrid seedlings. The technique 
of hybridisation is delicate, the classification of varieties is an 
expert work to which the author supplies the key. The work of 
raising and testing is explained and the question of virus diseases 
and varietal resistance is examined at length ; but perhaps the 
most interesting chapter to the potato grower is the one devoted 
to synonymity. ‘In order to meet the insatiate demand for 
something new, the less scrupulous traders have for long been in 
the habit of re-issuing old and tried varieties under new names, 
new descriptions, and, needless to say, new prices.”’ In 1919 no 
less than 75 per cent. of the varieties sent up to Ormskirk for the 
immunity trials were synonyms. Fraudulent description is not 
limited to potatoes ; they speak eloquently about it on the fruit- 
growing stations at West Malling and elsewhere, but the zeal of 
the potato growers has outrun discretion. Of our favourite 
varieties, ‘* Up-to-date’ has over 200 aliases, ‘* Abundance” 
over 100, “* British Queen” 75. While a great part of Dr. 
Salaman’s book is for the scientific grower, it should appeal to 
the intelligent farmer who has land on which potatoes can 
thrive, and it testifies eloquently to the new spirit in agricultural 
research. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Florida to Fleet Street. By T. C. Bripces. Hutchinson. 2s. 


Mr. Bridges, who belongs to the better type of Harmsworth journs- 
lists, has an entertaining story of personal adventures to tell. Missing 
the Church, he was sent out to Florida forty years ago, during the 
first fruit-growing boom. He was provided with a smallish holding, 
worked eight years at orange culture, with almost no result, and then 
was driven out by a series of misfortunes culminating in the desolating 
frost of 1894. Returning to England, he found a place for himself 
in the then youthful Harmsworth concern, and ke makes the proud 
boast that in the long interval Answers has printed something from 
his pen almost every week. His description of the game in Carmelite 
House and earlier needs no touch of invention from any “ Diploma- 
tist’s ” diary, for Alfred Harmsworth could not be burlesqued. Mr. 
Bridges, for example, tells of his making a tour of the house, asking 
the occupant of one of the rooms who and what he was, and being 
informed that he was the editor of the Sunday Circle. ‘There is n0 
such paper,” said Harmsworth, “it has been stopped.” It had 
never even come out. Mr. Bridges lived on Dartmoor, and is inter- 
ested in its local affairs; also in the Savage Club. The narrative of 
his many-times damaged legs and their treatment comes appro 
priately now that The Doctor's Dilemma is being revived. 


The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome. By F. Poxano, E. 
REISINGER, and R. WaGNER. ‘Translated by J. H. FREESE. 
Harrap. 21s. 

The original German source of this book occupied two volumes. 
When it went out of print, the single one here translated took its place, 
and reached a second edition within three years. This success wa 
not undeserved, for a great deal of detail is conveyed in 300 odd 
pages, and the abundant illustrations are admirably chosen from & 
wide range with a discerning hand. As a cram book, the volume 
cannot be adequate, but it should afford both a useful and attractive 
survey to the genuine student who wishes to revise his knowledge. 
The short accounts are capably done and well rendered by the tran 
lator. Some of the literary notices in Greek seem more vague thao 
they need be, though we should not, we admit, like to characterise 
Sophocles or Euripides in a few lines. The accounts of Horace # 
Cicero are eminently judicious. For Ovid Quintilian’s searching 
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Simply Listen 





ANKS to the introduction of LINGUAPHONE LANGUAGE 
RECORDS you can now easily master a language—in your 
own home—in a few months in such a wa 
able not merely to read and write the language, also 
fuently with a perfect accent, and understand tt easily in conversa- 
LINGUAPHONE LANGUAGE RECORD 
from the Gramophone as a cultured native would, teaching you not 
only what to say, but exactly how to say it. And while Lingua- 
phone Records are thus training your ear, the wonderful Lingua- 
phone pictorial text-book trains your eye as well. 
ple are accomplished linguists thanks to this method—whole 
Poles in the same house have learned from the same set of records. 


Three Famous Men Praise the Linguaphone Method 


tion. 


COMPTON MAC. 
KENZIE, the well. 


known novelist, and 
Editor of “ The Gramo- 
phone,” writes: “So 


amusing is it to learn a 
language by this 
method that I was 
tempted to try Afri- 
hoans; ond in defiance 
of the thirty-six letters 
of the alphabet I shail 
certainly indulge my- 
self in Russian when 
the course appears. The 
prospect is as pleasant 
es that of oysters 
coming into season.” 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH 
AFRICAANS, ESPERANTO, ENGLISH, RUSSIAN. 


They give you quickly and pleasantly a thorough grasp of a 
guage in Three or Four months. They teach you all you need 
know for social and practical purposes—enabling you to converse 
with native speakers. Th 

500 words—ample for all ordinary require- 


with ease and ng | 
ments. And the method is so interesting that you go on learning 


vocabulary of about 


because you like it. 


vores. 


-, 





London readers 
visitors are invited to 
call at the Linguapnone 
Demonstration Salons, 
igh Holborn, 
conden (few = 
m ancery Lane 

+ Tube Station); where 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


of the Linguaphone 
ethod are given 
throughout the day, en- 
tirely without obliga- 
tion to listeners. Open 
daily, 9.30 te 7; 
Saturdays, 9.30 to 1. 





and 
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France—1 Rue Lanterne, 


yons. Holland— 


Zwart 


L 
{pastraat, 138 Rotterdam, 


-A—96 Fifth 


New York. Australia— 
Box 2838 G.P.0., Sydney. 


Street, Durban 


frica—223 “Smith 
Tr 


LINGUAPHONE _INSTI- 


61 
wre $13, Na 
Len 


Ye 
° 
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H. G. WELLS writes: 
“ Your Lesson Records 
in French and Italian 
are admirable. You 
have made it possible 
for an attentive student 
with a very moderate 
expenditure of energy, 
ond without a teacher 
of any sort, to wnder- 
stand spoken French 
and to speak it intelili- 
gibly. Nothing of the 
sort has ever been 
possible before.” 


This wendertaily 
languages is fully 


illustrated booklet, and readers of T 
STATESMAN can obtain a copy of this 


24-PAGE 


by filling and posti 
Lin 


High Holborn, Lend 


be sent post free by return, with particulars of 


seven days’ free trial to your own home. 





to the Records 
—and you learn to speak and 
understand another language 


simple method of 
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THE 
NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


HAS ARRANGED A COURSE OF 


FIVE. LECTURES 


TO BE DELIVERED AT THE 


MORTIMER HALL, 


93 MORTIMER STREET W.1 
at 8.15 p.m. 
1927 


February 3rd Mr. ASHLEY DUKES. 


READING AND THE THEATRE. 


Mr. RAHAM 


February 17th . STEPHEN CG 4 
READING AND TRAVEL. 


March 3rd Mr. FRANK RUTTER. 
READING AND ART. 
March 17th Professor HAROLD J. LASKI. 


READING AND POLITICS. 


Mr. AYLMER MAUDE. 
READING AND TRANSLATIONS. 


March 3ist 


Prices of Admission 
(By Ticket Only). 
Course Ticket (Reserved Seat) for the Five Lectures 7/6 
Tickets (Unreserved Single) for each Lecture i/- 
that you become A few Reserved Single Tickets for each Lecture a 2 
ut also to speak it FOR MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES ONLY the price of 
the Reserved Course Ticket is * ... one ae -_ oo  S/= 


talk to you Tickets from 


MAURICE MARSTON (ORGANIZING SECRETARY), 
30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


NOTE 


The Executive Committee has decided to give two prizes (value 
three guineas and one guinea respectively) for the Two sEsT 
CRITICAL Essays (400-600 words) on the series as a whole. 


The prizes will take the form of vouchers for the purchase of books. 
= Season of the adjudicators (to be appointed by the committee) 
wi nal, 


Thousa ids of 


MAX PEMBERTON 
writes: “I would very 
warmly commend your 
records to all who are 
studying the languages 
in question. The great 
value is that the student 
can repeat them again 
and again. He will 
find at first that he 
hardly comprehends a 
word of them, but 
gradually his ear will 
attune itself and he 
will begin to acquire 
both accent and the 
ability to apprehend.” 
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the gypsy 


w. b. trites 


A Novel 
“ Genius.”—P. C. Kennedy in The New Statesman. 


“ Poignant, tragic beauty.’ 
—A, N. M. in The Manchester Guardian. 

“ A work of genius.”—Gerald Gould in The Daily News. 

“The opening sentence rings out like a challenging bugle the 
keynote of the story: ‘The gypsy walked as if to barbaric 
music.” ... is is not a novel for babes, but those who can 
delight in profuse sensuousness of colour or look imto the ter- 
rible gloom of the final chapters for something more than the 
apparent morbidity will gladly re-read it and read it again.” 


lasgow Herald. 
2/6 POST PAID 2/6 
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To LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 


24-27 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


of 
“ THE LINGUAPHONE WAY.’ 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
Sub-Commission B. Report No. 1. 
Price 1/3 net. 


PREPARATORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 
Report on the 2nd Session. 
Price 5d, net. 


BUDGET FOR THE ey FINANCIAL PERIOD, 


| Price 2/6 net. 


CONSTABLE AND COMPANY, LTD. xeceecemmmnnn 
110/12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2.50 
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epigram about his fondness for his own wit might have been used. 
“The Army ” is an important section we have sometimes missed in 
books like this. Details have to be collected from one author and 
another. Czsar doubtless included doctors in his fighting forces, but 
he does not say so. The sections on art of all sorts, including archi- 
tecture, are really helpful, especially the ‘‘ Glossary of Architectural 
Terms” added by the translator. In general, the book is abreast of 
recent research. A good idea is given of the Cretan discoveries. 
More might have been said, perhaps, of Etruscan antiquities—e.z., 
those devils pictured in tombs which are so strikingly unlike anything 
in Greek or Roman mythology. 


Hell’s Playground. By Ipa Vera Srmonton. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

This is the novel from which that most successful play White 
Cargo was adapted ; but those who expect to find in it the qualities 
of the play will be disappointed. The character-drawing in the play 
was, if conventional, vigorous ; -in the novel it is conventional; nor, 
save that in both novel and play the hero is something of a prig and 
the lady in the case suggestive rather of Honolulu or Papeete than of 
West Africa, is there any recognisable duplication of the dramatis 
persone. Moreover, apart from the amorous advances of the 
beautiful half-breed and the ultimate surrender of her victim, 
there is no similarity of plot. In White Cargo the melodrama of 
“‘mammy palaver ” was subordinated to the true conflict of character 
brought about by the isolation of a handful of Whites in a malarious 
swamp where tempers and temperatures are tried to the utmost. 
In Hell's Playground, the ‘“‘mammy palaver,” if less melodramatic, 
permeates the whole story. The novel is readable enough, but 
it does not bear comparison with its dramatic offspring. 


Leaves of Hellas: Essays on Some Aspects of Greek Literature. By 
MarsHaty Macorecor. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

These chapters, chosen from the author’s lectures to academic 
London, include a good deal of keen and original criticism. Indeed, 
Mr. Macgregor is rather too fond of wondering how other scholars 
have missed the right way, though some of his own conclusions are 
distinctly debatable. He is very lively in the use of modern parallels, 
which is all to the good, if essential differences between ancient Athens 
and latter-day London are recognised. It is certainly a steep descent 
from a discussion of the Prometheus of Aeschylus and Paradise Lost 
to The Sorrows of Satan and Marie Corelli's ‘‘numerous jejune 
critics.” An excellent point is made about the dropping of the trilogy 
in Greek drama. It did not allow of the development of character 
which is a feature of such plays, though De Quincey was pleased to 
assert the contrary. We like the study of the Philoctetes much better 
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Z SOOX™ \ 
LONDON'*S LARGEST 
CAR DEALERS 


Specialists in AUSTIN, HUMBER, ROLLS- 
ROYCE and SUNBEAM Cars and Agents for 
all the well-known makes. 

Most makes are supplied on Deferred Pay- 
ments spread over a period UP TO 3 YEARS. 


Fk 8S Fs Ps Ps Ps Ps Os Os Ps 


Highest allowance given for a used car in 
PART EXCHANGE. 


rms 


The best cars plus the best terms is a good 
reason why it pays to 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


297-9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 


Museum 2000 (5 lines) 
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than that of the Ajaz. The world, assuming a crude doctrine of 
compensation, has generally supposed that big, beefy men are wanting 
in brains, as if extra strength of body must be balanced by deficiency 
in mind. Such a strong man was Ajax, of whose brains we think 
better than Mr. Macgregor. In the play of Sophocles at least he 
did not commit suicide because Odysseus had beaten him in the 
claim for the arms of Achilles. He had been made ridiculous by g 
heaven-sent frenzy that put him on to killing cattle as if they were 
human foes. He is labelled “A Military Man,” but most labels are 
libels. His last reflections have a beauty and sense of understandj 
far beyond any revealed by the soldiers of yesterday who told ys 
how they won the late war, or how to win the next. The chapter 
on Lucian is a welcome surprise, but it does not worry us in the least 
whether he is called a mocker or a seeker after truth. We can realise 
the matter and meaning of King Lear without pondering whether 
it is a study in “psychic, or physiological, or psycho-physiological 
development.” This is verbiage which adds nothing to real under. 
standing. The lecture on Plato exhibits happily his humour and 
vividness, and the final “In Memoriam” gives us an admirable 
discussion of the Greek Dog. Odysseus, confronted with the dogs of 
Eumeus, met their attack by going craftily on his haunches, This 
defence, attested by modern experience, leads here to some interest 
theory. There is another curious point about dogs in the Odyssey, 
Dogs saw, or possibly smelt, supernatural appearances, just as they 
are said to do to-day. At XVI, 157, when Athena appeared to 
Odysseus, Telemachus could not see her, and knew not that she was 
there, for the gods do not let themselves be seen by everybody. 
Odysseus saw her, and so did the dogs, for they did not bark, but went 
scared and whining off to the other side of the yards. 


About Motoring 
THE A.C. SIX 


EW of the men who were prominent in the early chapters 
HK of motoring history achieved either fame or fortune. 
The finances of the infant industry were too sultry 
for the survival factor to be high amongst managing directors or 
manufacturers. Where a 1927 car is known by a name which 
was a household word in 1900, the concern has usually changed 
hands more than once or undergone sundry reconstructions; 
and the best known cars of to-day in England contain a large 
percentage of comparative parvenus. On the other hand, many 
of the 1900 agents made good, because they were not seriously 
affected by the fall of their principals ; their repair and supply 
business outlasted such shocks, and they immediately secured 
fresh agencies ; to-day most of them bulk large amongst the 
provincial dealers. However, some of the big names are still 
big. Britain’s first real motorist was S. F. Edge. The home 
industry was suffering from a severe inferiority complex with 
regard to France when various freaks of fortune allowed his 
Napier car to score our first win in the international Gordon 
Bennett race. Edge would probably have been more famous if 
he had been associated with a French factory, for there was no 
Brooklands track in those days, our police were kept alert by the 
horsey interests, and practice on cycle tracks with rather slow 
motor-tricycles was all the apprenticeship which an ambitious 
speedster could obtain in this country. However, brains and 
pluck, not without great assistance from fortune, gave Edge his 
big advertisement, and he used it to make Napier cars famous 
all the world over. A good racing driver and no mean engineer, 
he was an even better man of business, and it was a blow to the 
trade when in the course of a reconstruction he was bought out 
of the Napier concern for a large sum, and barred by deed from 
re-entering the trade for a long term of years. He occupied the 
interval with pigbreeding, and made the Ditchling herds as 
famous as Napier cars had been, characteristically devising 
wholly novel methods of handling pigs. The term expired, and 
back he came into the trade like Napoleon from Elba; for the 
A.C. car, into which he threw his energies, became involved in 
financial troubles this winter. 
+ ok * 

The A.C. car possesses a vast number of enthusiastic friends 
all over the world. It is probably the most comfortable small 
car ever put on the road. In the opinion of many good judges 
it can claim pleasanter outlines than any of its rivals. Its 
performance is exceptionally efficient, no less because its chassis 
is extremely light than because there are brains in its engine. 
It was good when Edge, released from his stipendiary banishment, 
undertook to cherish it. It is vastly better now, because he has 
considerably stiffened up the system of inspection at the factory. 
In the old days, out of a dozen A.C. cars selected at random, one 
was superfine, several were good, and the rest were just ordinary. 
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“STANDARD” _SONGS. 
“THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.” 


“ His brow is wel with honest sweat, 
He earns whate'er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 


For he owes not any man. 
” Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 


Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close!” 


These lines are from Longfellow'’s famous “ Village 
Blacksmith “; the music is by W. H. Weiss. 


A splendid picture of the dignity of labour, thrift and 
independence—an example to be imitated by all of us. 


The greatest aid in these days to this independence and 
freedom from care is the possession of a good Life Policy, 
and there is none better than an 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
With Profits, in 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


It provides for one’s dependants. 

It gives ease and comfort in old age. 

The present rate of bonus is £2% per annum, and 
every year is a bonus year. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet “* AD2” to: 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDCN: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 








DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
is 











FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 


INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds ... £570,000 
Members exceed ... ive Hae 10,000 
Investments dee vie bie 350 


Dividends of JT per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum Holding, 1!0 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 


Entrance fee one penny per share. 
(Shortly to be increased.) 


The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest 
the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 40 Countries in Government, 
Municipal and similar loans, and in a large number of 
diversified industrial undertakings. 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 
Trust Is,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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RELIEVES 


‘FLU’ 


INHALANT 
The Magic Drop 


A DROP of “ Vapex ” looks very small, but when placed on 
*. the handkerchief its effects are far-reachi g A _ single 
inhalation is sufficient to bathe all the complicat of 
Nose and throat in an antiseptic atmosphere. “ Vapex” grows 


ae on exposure to air, and it is therefore very economical 








All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lanes. 











OOKS ON & aT... 
Bell. Art and Song. Full moroceg. 1867. 7s. 6d. 
Bate. The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters. 1899. 428. 
Kitto. The Gallery of Scripture Engravings. 3 vols. 21s. 
Moses. The Works of Canova. 2 vols. 1824. 178. 6d. 
Mutker. The History of Modern Painting. 3 vols. 1895. 558. 
Caftin. The Story of American Painting. 1907. 10s. 6d. 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, etc. 2 vols. 1886. 50s. 
Bosschére’s Works Complete. 4 vols. Limited eds. v.o., £6 rss. 
Alastair’s Fifty Drawings. Limited ed. 1926. {5 58. 
Hoey. The Century of Louis XIV. 1895. 258. 
Tet us know your requirements. 
WANTED.—First editions of esteemed authors. Highest cash prices paid. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


ART GALLERIES 
fe Ota ACADEMY. 
X EXHIBITION OF 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900.) 


Now open 10-5 (Sundays excepted) ts. 6d. 











"T*HE CLARIDGE GALLERY has a few dates available for 
exhibition of paintings, etc.—For particulars apply to the Secrerary, 
CLARIDGE GALLERY, 52 Brook Street, W. 1. 








CWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 
KINGSWAY THEATRE NIGHTLY at 8.15 (commencing Jan. 19) RINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL will be glad to hear from those 
GER. 4032 MATS. WEDS. & SATS. at 2.30. interested iu education who are prepared to take up mortgage debentures 


THE MACDONA PLAYERS in 


PYGMALION 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


for THREE WEEKS ONLY 
S. ESME PERCY 








COURT THEATRE, 














SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W. 
"Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 


NIGHTLY at 8.15. MATS. WED., THURS. & SAT. at 2.15. 
LAST 3 WEEKS. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 











lished 1898, 
[BARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 


LITERARY 


UT 


A Secs, and Composers invited to forward Novels, Poems, 





, Tales, Children’s Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—ARTHUR 
Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Estab- 





free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





6 per cent., redeemable 1937-40.—-Write Box 239, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


ANCHESTER CLARION CAFE, LTD.—Shaiehviders in the 
above Company are requested to notify all changes of address to the 
SECRETARY, 50A Market Street, Manchester, as soon as possible. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wal) coping, rockery.— 
Gero. Virt & Baros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osponnes, 27 Bastcastie Street, London, W. 1. 


EAL “FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc. also, 
all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert 
knitters, from the real soft cosy mative wools, at SHETLAND PRICES! 

Send postcard for illustrated booklet to iT37, Wu. D. Jomnson, Mid- Vell, Shetlands. 


OOKS.—Pennell’'s Pen Drawing, {3 38.; Pennells Etchers and 
Etching, £2 28.; Dictionary of National Biography and Supplement, 25 vols., 

22 168.; 50 Drawings by Alastair, {5 5s.; Yellow Book, 13 vols., illus. by 
Beardsley, {5 58. ; Splendour of the Heavens, r7s. 6d. (pub. 358.); Bains’ Indian Stories, 
13 vols., {12 ; Pepys Diary, by Wheatley, 10 vols., (6 10s. ; Story of Nations, 67 vols., 
a bargain, {9 (cost £25); Fielding’s Works, 12 vols., {2 28.; Boccaccio’s Amorous 
Fiammetta, a Forgotten Masicrpiece, 178. 6d. (pub. 318. 6d.) ; Trollope’s Barchester 
Novels, 8 vols., 258.; Punch Library of Humour, 25 vols., 428.; Boswell’s Jonson, 
2 vols., illus., 368. ; Newgate Calendar, 5 vols. 678. 6d. Write us for any books you 
want. Catalogues free. Libraries or single volumes purchased for prompt cash. Over 
5,000 books wanted ; list free.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
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Edge tightened the reins of the men with gauges, and brought 
the average of the output up to the previous maximum. Inci- 
dentally, he cut the costs of production, so that the cars grew 
steadily cheaper. It is ironic that the car should face its creditors 
at the very moment when it is better and cheaper than it has ever 
been. 

* - * 

On such a situation there are several comments to be made. 
First and foremost, Edge has never had complete control, 
which he may now secure in any pending reconstruction ; 
and if there is wisdom in a multitude of counsellors, as Scripture 
assures us, Carey Street would add a rider that in commerce 
such conditions often summon a receiver. Then the coal strike 
was peculiarly unkind to any concern which lacked heavy 
reserves of cash. The car itself is of an intermediate type. 
Everybody knows that the ultra-cheap mass production car 
can be sold by the thousand. Everybody knows that there is 
a limited market for the Rolls-Royce at from £2,000 to £3,000. 
Nobody can yet dogmatise as to the potential market of a 
small car, which is the result of crossing the Rolls with the 
Morris, and figures as a small car de luxe. Such a factory as 
the Alvis suggests that a small number of high-class lightweight, 
low-power cars will sell. Did the A.C. directors envisage rather 
larger sales than this country affords for a mixed proposition 
of the kind ? We cannot answer this question, for the data are 
complicated by the questions of control, strikes, inherited 
obligations, and the like. Some would say that the factory was 
further handicapped by a tendency to turn out too many 
different models, with their resultant penalties on economical 
production ; that in the past too much money had been spent 
on racing and competitions, rewarded by a minimum of luck. 

* * >” 


Diagnoses of this and other trade calamities will vary with 
the individual physician. But just as the country will feel entire 
confidence in Mr. W. R. Morris’ ability to put the giant Wolseley 
concern on its legs again, if his offer for the plant is accepted, 
so most motorists will trust Mr. Edge to resuscitate a very 
delightful car which small car enthusiasts cannot afford to 
lose. At the last Olympia Show most sound judges passed all 
the new baby six-cylinders in review, and decided that very 
few of them could compare on paper or on the bench with the 
A.C., a staunch machine tested and proved by several vears of 
faithful service in private hands and many amazing public 
demonstrations under R.A.C. auspices. Many of its new 1927 
rivals are still undelivered to the public, for the simple reason 
that their designers cannot induce them to run without lumpiness 
at low speeds; one may go into some of these factories, lacking 
experience of miniature six-cylinder engines, and see frantic 
men labouring frenziedly with a dozen different induction pipes, 
each of which is disappointing on the bench and on the road. 
There is still plenty of room on the market for the A.C. six- 
cylinder, properly handled; and the present writer hopes to 
see Mr. Edge in sole control of its destinies with sufficient capital 
to guarantee the commercial future which its technical excellence 
deserves. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


S is customary at this time of the year, there is a fair 
A amount of genuine investment business going on, 
and quotations are fairly firm. Promoters are not 
likely to lose the opportunity, and a number of new issues are 
in preparation. Some people are puzzled by the fact that, 
although they were subscribed twice over, the recently issued 
Drapery Trust 7 per cent. preference shares (participating up 
to 8 per cent.) have been obtainable at a discount. The 
explanation is that many people applied for the preference 
in order to obtain at 24s. the one ordinary share that went 
with every six of the former, and are willing to sell the 
preference at a loss, relying upon the ultimate profit on the 
ordinary to recompense them. The same sort of thing was 
done largely with the various artificial silk company issues, 
where people applied for the preference for the sake of getting 
deferred shares. 
* & * 

An interesting issue this week-end is that of 2,500,000 
White Star Line 6} per cent. preference shares of £1 each at 
par. As they are guaranteed both as to capital and dividend 
by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, they may be looked 
upon as a perfectly safe 6} per cent. investment, and should 
be quickly subscribed. The issue is interesting for quite another 
reason, namely, that it marks the return of this great fleet to 


British ownership. Twénty-five years ago, when the late 
Pierpont Morgan formed the International Mercantile i 
the line passed under American control, although the ships 
continued to fly the British flag—a circumstance which proveq 
useful after the introduction of Prohibition. Shipping is stiy 
one of the things we do better than our friends and creditoy 
across the Atlantic. . 

The forecast made here recently that the chief activity jp 
the markets was likely to be in South Africans and oil shares 
already looks like being justified. Diamond shares are improving 
on the news that the Union Government is going to introduce 
legislation regulating the output of diamonds from the alluvial 
fields. There is unmistakable evidence of heavy buying from 
South Africa of Anglo-American Corporation shares, which jp 
my opinion renders still more attractive the chances of Rand 
Selection Corporation, which now automatically participates 
in the business of the bigger company. These shares, men. 
tioned last week at 20s. 3d., are now 21s., and should be worth 
at least 25s. The half-yearly dividend is due to be declared in 
March. The London oil share market has at last responded to 
the prosperity of the industry, and shows a series of rises, 
My American advices are to the effect that profits of the leading 
oil companies for 1926 will be found to be about 25 per cent, 
higher than for the previous year. Amerada Corporation, 
recommended here on November 138th at $29, are now 
Perhaps the most attractive purchase in this market is Pan 
American “ B,”” which is now dealt in in London, the present 
quotation being 65 for the $50 share. The fact that this 
company has large Mexican interests has probably kept the 
price down, but it has very large holdings in the United States, 
Venezuela and elsewhere. Quarterly dividends of $1} per 
share are being paid. 

~ * * 

The observation of a Bradford textile manufacturer that, 
whilst it used to take two sheep to clothe a woman, a silkworm 
could do it now, is the sort of remark that is reproduced in 
every newspaper. That, however, it covers a business protest 
is shown by a letter I have received from Canada dealing with 
the prospects of one of the textile companies there. My 
correspondent writes : 

Business, however, which deals with ladies’ styles is, of course, 
more or less one with a good deal of chance in it. For instance, 
owing to the fact that the style for the ladies is to wear even 
shorter skirts, they had to make the silk in the stockings longer. 
This left them with a certain supply of stockings on hand to go 
with the longer skirts and they had to sell them at a loss. This, 
of course, is only a small thing, but it is one of the points that 
they have to contend with. In their sweater trade, my friend 
tells me that they have orders to keep their mills going in this 
particular branch of their business until the middle of February, 


night and day. ~ 
A. Emit Davies. 
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